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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

The Farm JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed | trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make g to subscribers 
any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “ subscribers,” and 
only to them; (2) It holds good two months after the trans- 
action causing the complaint, that is, we must have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig's tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 
against swindlers, but shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter. 
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It is a wise person who knows what to do next. The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paperare cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 


Now plant cucumbers for pickles. 

Sow early beets about this time for winter use. 

Cobble stones in the manger will make a greedy 
horse eat slower. 

Remember to have a planting of sugar corn 
July 5th and another July 10th. 

** Have screens at the stable windows and doors 
to keep out the flies,” quoth Harriet Biggle. 


Never plow sod in an orchard when the trees 
are inleaf. Be very sure you do not. 


green leaf in the hat, or a wet handkerchief. 
Edwin Satterth waite tells on next page how he 


grows fodder corn after timothy and the fall | 


before corn. His article is worth the cost of the 
Farm Journat for forty yearsto any live farmer. 
fe 
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except what Mrs. Tumbledown made herself. 
Peter never has time to even help at that job. He 
has not even time to repair the crazy fence that 
surrounds the garden, so the chickens get through 
and demolish things. Hence the Tumbledowns 
do not have fresh vegetables and fruits except in 
uncertain quantities and none at all until late in 
the season. Hence, also, salt pork and old pota- 
toes hang on nearly all summer. The Tumble- 
down children are a sickly set, and Mrs. Tumble- 
down is a sad creature. The pump floor was rot- 
ten and a pig broke through into the well, where 
it remained four days. 





“When all the autumn leaves were pressed, 

Sighs from the maiden’s bosom came ; 
Her heart with sorrow was oppressed, 

For life was now without an aim, 
But, as one pleasure takes it flight, 

Another comes and grief’s asswaged ; 
The maiden has a new delight— 

In horticulture she’s engaged. 
The upright grand no more she plays, 

The banjo’s strings no more she thrums, 
Enraptured by the latest craze— 

She cultivates Chrysanthemums. 





THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

The best soil for growing celery plants is a 
moist, peaty loam. On my ground I find it hard 
to keep them alivein dry seasons, during June and 
July. The only way I can do it is by shading and 
watering. For shade I use cheap muslin tacked 
on frames. This is blued before it is put on. 
These blue lights are laid on frames about ten in- 
ches above the beds. When the tops of the plants 
are likely to get too tall before planting time, I 


SRN Oct ar 
out a batch of berries for mar- 


ket, I would plant largely of May King: it is a 
royal good berry. The foliage is strong and 
clean and the berries numerous, bright and of good 
shape and size. It is also of good quality and 
reasonably firm. 

When I get plants by mail or express I remove 
at once from the box or crate, untie the bundles, 
(usually tied in bundles of 50 or 100,) wet the roots 
and lay out on the cool cellar floor, and cover the 
roots with damp moss ora damp cloth. If they 
arrive at night, I lay them out on a grassy spot 
until morning. The dew has a wonderful reno- 
vating effect on plants or flowers exposed to it. 
If the ladies who have choice boquets they wish 
to preserve will put them out of doors at night, 
they will find their flowers will look better and 
keep longer than if left in the house all the time. 

As I may have said before, I plant only Savoy 


| eabbages for home use. No other compares with 
On a hot day go slow after dinner and wear a 


them for tenderness. For market I would not 
plant Savoy. To the majority of buyers cabbayes 
differ only in size and solidity, the hardiest and 
heaviest being considered the best. 

Newly planted raspberries and blackberries 
should not be allowed to ripen any fruits. If the 





50 Centg a Year. 


On the Tumbledown place there is no.garden | blossoms were not removed last morth, pickoff 


the green fruit now. It is the new canes 
shoot up from the roots this season that bear fruit 
next year. It is important that these should grow 
as large and strong,as possible. To bring about 
this result I keep off all fruit and cultivate fre- 
quently in midsummer. 

I kept the striped bugs from my melon, cucum- 
ber and cantaloupe vines with a strong solution 
of barnyard manure. Take a bucket of water, 
stir in some fresh manure and with an old broom 
or cedar bough sprinkle the plants. The bugs 
clear out and the vines reach out for the adjoining 
hills. 

Lettuce, radisbes, spinach or any of the early 
crops that have not been used up become weeds 
if left to run to seed. Clean them out and let 
the pigs or chickens have them. 

Keep the ground occupied with something use- 
ful. Plant more sweet corn, and if you havea 
surplus, dry it and enjoy it all winter. 

Observation has taught me that a hungry rose 
bug is not easily offended by bad odors. He may 
not enjoy his meals so well when grapes and roses 
are covered by bad smelling substances but he 
goes on eating just the same. He dies if dropped 
into a pan of kerosene. 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. &4. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

I tried feeding steers last winter, but I think I 
shall not try it again. Horse manure from the 
city had been costing me from $2.50 to $3.25 per 
ton, and I had been informed that I could manu- 
facture it cheaper. Tim, and some of the neigh- 
bors, thought I could, and so I concluded to try. 


Therefore I poabbatigpicen mapure makers in 
the fall in the form e from the drove yard.” 


The animals weighed when received nearly 1200 
pounds each and were reckoned by old hands to 
be a very superior lot of steers. 

Deferring to the teachings of the agricultural 
editors and book writers I was led to believe 
that the cheapest way to buy manure was in the 
form of bran, cotton seed meal and oil cake, and 
to pass it through the digestive canal of animals. 
Taus every dollars’ worth of feed bought was 
worth for dung say sixty cents. In this way also 
a good market could be obtained for the farm 
crops—corn, roots, corn-fodder,hay,straw,chaff— 
right at home. The result now appears that the 
animals made a market for about everything 
that grew on the place, but not a very good one. 
As to the manure it hardly turned out so valuable 
as I was led to believe. It wasa good article but it 
cost more than I expected. I think it cost about 
six dollars a ton and if I count incidental expenses 
such as alterations in my stables and mows, cost 
of root cutter, fodder cutter, steam boiler, corn 
mill, horse-power, &c., I guess it cost about ten 
dollars aton. I am uncertain just how much, be- 
cause I do not know the exact value of the ma- 
chinery, &c., left over, and if the butcher who 
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bought the fat cattle happens to be unable to pay for 
them it may cost more still. 
The result of the feeding was something like this : 


Cost of 18 steers, weighing 1175 lbs. each, at 4¢ | 
cents alb., $951.75. They were fed 151 days, gaining | 


297 Ibs. each; were sold at 5%{ cents per pound, a 
total of $1523.52 and a gain of $571.77. This I deem 
@ pretty good gain, though it might have been better. 
Then it might have been worse. 

They ate considerable. For instance,we had plenty 
of ruta-bagas, grown on purpose for them, of which 
they consumed a bushel a piece every day, or a total 
of 2718 bushels. These were worth in my nearest 
market about 20 cents per bushel or say on the farm 
13 cents per bushel—value $353.34. Each animal 
consumed five pounds of clover hay per day, worth 
$5.66, a total of $101.88 for the 151 days. The cut 
straw eaten was worth an equal amount, $101.88, 
that used for bedding, $50, and would have been 


much more had we not bedded with cut corn fodder. 


The corn fodder cut and fed with the roots, bran, &c., 
and that used for bedding was worth $143.28 reckon- 
ing at the price at which it was selling among my 
neighbors in the spring. Placing these items ina 
column you will see better how they look. 

Ruta bagas eaten worth...... $353.34 


Clover hay eaten worth...... 101.88 

Mraqg wots ss wos vee ee sve 16138 

Corn fodder worth........... 143.28 
a Sa —— $750.38 

Gain On CAttIC.........ccce000 $571.77 
DLSSetnsis>éosneteene $178.61 





But I have omitted some items that should go in, 
for instance : 
Bran, 
Cotton seed meal, 
: Corn meal, 
Oil cake, 
Nubbins, 
Labor. 

The corn meal consumed was worth $271.80; the 
bran $121.47; the cotton seed meal and oil cake 
$83.17; the nubbins, say $20; the labor $50—a total 
of $546.44. Now add the alterations to stables $42.31; 
fuel for steam boiler $9, we have a total of $597.75. 
Now we add to this the loss shown in our column 
above, ($178.61) and have $776.36 to represent the 
cost of the manure made by 18 steers in 151 days. 

I wish I had this much left in the transaction. I 
have the manure, for a fact, but I hardly think it is 
worth so much with corn at 45 cents a bushel and 
wheat at 90. 2 

It is true I might have fed more wisely and had a 
larger gain, but I did the best I could and I do not 
distort facts to make a good showing. The ruta 
bagas, no doubt, were an expensive food, and yet 
they are excellent to preserve the health and appetite 
of fattening animals. 

Had I fed them less liberally some of the steers 
might have got off their feed, sickened and fallen 
behind, as steers often do.. I might have increased 
the percentage of cotton seed meal, which is the 
cheapest for fat making, but I feared to do that too 
liberally being warned that it might sicken the ani- 
mals. Idid the best I could with the light I had, 
and I seemed to have plenty of light, for Tim, Mike, 
the neighbors, the butchers, Harriet, and numerous 
other people gave freely of advice and admonition, 
and I studied up the feeding problem from the books 
and papers fortwo months before the steers were 
bought. 

Now, I shall not try beeves again. Those who 
wish to do so may shut their eyes and go ahead but 
I nave had a large enough bite of that apple. Here- 
after I shall try and find another market for my crops 
farther from home—not quite so handy. I am will- 
ing to hand over the money [ got for my hay, corn, 
straw, roots, &c., to the city manure dealer, or the 
fertilizer maker, but want to stop there, and not 
draw on my bank account besides. In the language 
of that famous patriot, Patrick Henry, “‘I care not 
what course others may take, but as for me, give me 
——” well, give me no more steers to feed. And 
moreover, let me have my own way, and not quite 
so much advice from friends and newspapers unless 
they are willing to foot the bills! 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

In the March F. J. you spoke of second crop seed 
potatoes. Now if there is anything good in them, 
why can’t we raise them ourselves ? 

Farmers in the latitude of Philadelphia who have 
early potatoes fairly matured by the latter part of 
June can grow a second crop by planting them about 
the fourth of July, not much later and earlier if 

















possible. The tubers should be cut and spread out 
in thin layers and exposed to the light for two or 
three days before planting. Never plant whole new 
potatoes for a second crop for if youdo you may 
have to wait until September before they begin to 
sprout. If barn-yard manure is used, it should be 
well decomposed. <A quick acting chemical manure 
will push the growth and hasten maturity. Frequent 
and thorough cultivation for the first month, anda 
light surface cultivation afterwards will also have a 
similar tendency. If any of our readers have used 
second-crop potatoes for seed we shall be pleased to 
hear how the crop compares with that raised from 
the ordinary seed. 


Iwill plow up my old strawberry bed as soon as it 
has done bearing—say the first week in July. To 
what crop can I plant it. and secure the best return 
of winter stock feed ? 

Some of the early sweet corns, planted about twice 
as thick as to produce a crop of ears ; yellow purple- 
top ruta-bagas, sown in drills, or the common white 
turnip, sown broadcast. Sow lots of ashes or super- 
phosphate with either the ruta-bagas or turnips. 


Of what use are the costly experiment stations? and 
why should the public maintain them ? 

To conduct experiments in farm practice which 
are too costly for individual farmers to make, and 
determine whether or not certain practices and pro- 
cesses will reduce the cost of producing the world’s 
living. The public should bear this cost, because the 
public receives the ultimate gain rather than the 
farmer. 

As matters look now I am likely to be short of fall 
pasture. What had I better do? 

Do this: Break up a bit of sod land that needs re- 
seeding ; harrow in a good coat of short dung if you 
have it, or a good fertilizer in its stead ; sow a mixture 
of one bushel each of barley and rye. Do this now. 
A month later, harrow and reed down. You will 
probably get a splendid lot of Fall feed, a fair crop 
of rye next year, and a good stand of grass to follow. 


How long is it profitable to allow strawberries, rasp- 
berries, etc., togrowon same soil without renewing? 
This query is well answered by C. A. Green in the 
N. Y. Tribune: ‘‘ Some varieties run out much sooner 
than others. Ordinarily three years with strawber- 
ries, five with black raspberries, six with red rasp- 
berries, eight with blackberries and currants is the 
extent, though many are profitable much longer, and 
strawberries might continue an existence for a life- 
time. The better the culture, and the richer and 
better drained the soil, the longer the plant endures. 
Where land is very high-priced strawberries are only 
allowed to remain long enough to produce one crop. 
Where land is cheaper there is no limit to the ingenu- 
ity that may be applied to keeping the beds renewed 
and productive year after year, keeping in view the 
fact that the young plants possess the most vigor.” 
What is the best system of farming for a new beginner, 
on anew Iowa farm? 
Farm for sod. 
Which is the best atlas of the-world ? 

Probably the one just now being issved from the 
press of Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York, 
entitled *‘ The Peoples’ Atlas of the World.” It is 
edited and compiled by W. H. Depuy, D. D., L. L. D. 
The Boston agents are Martin Garrison & Co., the 
Philadelphia agents are Faulkner & Allan, 1215 Fil- 
bert St. It is asubscription work and agents are 
wanted in every county to take orders for it. Every 
library in the land ought to have a copy of the work, 
every student should have it at hand, every family 
who appreciates the value of knowledge should have 
it upon their center table. Both the celestial and ter- 
restrial world are illustrated with maps, charts and 
diagrams and it seems to be what the publishers claim 
for it, ‘‘the most convenient, helpful and instructive 
hand book of its class ever published.” 

Thisis a sorrowful picture; is it true ? 

Of all hard-working men, none Jabor so hard as a 
successful editor. During every working hour his 
burden hangs heavily ; in the still hours of night his 
harness is not removed, but hangs like a nightmare 
upon him. There is no hour when his paper is dis- 
missed from his mind. He reads to gather items for 
his journal. He travels to gather information. He 
talks with people that he may fill hispages. He has 
no vacation, no rest until the daisies blossom over 
his grave. 

The artist who drew the above picture is C. A. 





Green, of Green’s Fruit Grower. We guess it is pretty 
accurate, but let those 200,000 come in next fall and 
here is one Editor who will take a month’s vacation. 


Fodder corn after timothy and the year before corn? 

You ask how to grow and curecorn for fodder. 1 
can answer only by giving my own practice, as I 
have never seen it done with success anywhere else. 
I take a grass field that is to be plowed for corn the 
next season ; as soon as possible after the hay crop 
is taken off, it is plowed and got ready for planting. 
This should not be later than about the 5th of July 
in this latitude. I plant in rows 314 feet apart, and 
about four times as thick as for a corn crop, say 3 or 
4 stalks tothe foot. Twice cultivating will be suffi- 
cient, as corn grows fast at that season of the year. 

The latter part of September, before danger of 
frost, when it should be fully grown and small ears 
formed, I cut it with a common corn cutter and Jay 
in small heaps, half the quantity fora bundle. After 
laying a day or two, it is tied, of course, with 
fodder yarn. Itis then put in shocks about 2 or 3 
times the size of a common corn shock and tied near 
the top with fodder yarn, and left standing in this 
way until wanted to feed. It will never be dry 
enough to bear mowing or stacking. . But when I 
have room in my straw sheds I haul, in good weather 
through the winter, what I can storé there by stand- 
ing up. 

The mistakes most commonly made are, in the 
first place, planting too thick. When this is done it 
will do to feed green, but can never be cured so as 
to be used in winter, as it will not stand up. It is 
always a mistake to haul and store in a mow or stack, 
because it is sure to rot into a manure heap when so 
treated. It might be possible, if planted early enough, 
to get it dry enough to storeinamow. Ihave never 
tried earlier planting, because my objectis to get two 
crops from the ground in one season. If I had 
ground I wished to plow earlier I would prefer plant- 
ing a regular corn crop. By my planI get from 
the ground, besides the regular hay crop, a crop of 
fodder, quite equal to two ordinary crops of hay, and 
much better provender for cows than timothy hay. 
I generally cut and feed the whole crop. Of course, 
this would be a hard way of farming for the land 
which should have an extra coat of manure as com- 
pensation for the extra crop taken. Most likely this 
kind of cropping will only pay where both manure 
and labor can be cheaply obtained. 

E. SATTERTHWAITE, 


Will you please tella young farmer how to build a 
grain stack that will stand up, look shapely, and 
keep the grain from spoiling ? 

We will let Jonathan Periam answer this. We 
quote from his little book on Practical Wheat Grow- 
ing, published by W. Deering & Co., Chicago, Ill.:— 

It is always better that the stack have a timber bottom, 
if possible, and this should be considerably higher at the 
center than at the sides. To commence, set the first 
sheaves upright, commencing at the center, and continue 
to place sheaves closely against and around the first 
sheaves, until the outside circumference is reached. The 
inclination will gradually become less andless. The out- 
side course is then carried around ina perfect circle, and 
ina more sloping manner than that of the other shéaves. 
This will leave the center of the stack well raised up, and 
this condition must be maintained throughout the whole 
building of the stack. The bottom of the stack being 
finished, proceed to lay courses regularly from the out- 
side, in, until the middle is reached, one course a little 
within the Jast, so as to preserve the raised shape con- 
stantly to the center of the stack. Each successive out- 
side course of sheaves is piaced a little further out than 
the preceding outside course, so that the stack will hold 
its perfect egg shape until the full outside width is 
reached. Care must be taken that each sheaf is laid close 
to its neighbors, and the butt of each sheaf should be 
stricken lightly Into the one beneath; this prevents the 
slipping of sheaves. Then one row of sheaves may be 
placed a little further out than any of the others, prepara- 
tory to drawing in, but the writer has never had any diffi- 
culty in saving grain by laying three layers of outside 
courses flush, and then commencing very gradualiy to 
drawin. In drawing in, be careful not to allow the cen- 
ter of the stack to lose its full crowning appearance. The 
center of the stack receives the greatest pressure and 
always setties most. 

The top of the stack is formed by laying each successive 
outside course of sheaves a little within the preceding 
one, yet not so much but that the stack will show asmooth 
appearance when finished. Keep the center well up and 
solid until the stack is drawn up to a sharpconical peak. 
The butts of the sheaves must be placed firm to avoid all 
danger of slipping. When the stack has been drawn to 
as sharp a point as possible, thrust a smooth, slender, 
sharpened stake down into the stack so only about ten 
inches of the top will show. Then form alarge bundle of 
flail-threshed rye straw, or very long hay; place this 
evenly around the stake, the heads drawn soas to overlap 
around the crown as much as possible. Tie rather loose- 
ly about the crown of the stack, and as tightly as possible 
near the end of the bundle at the topofthe stake. When 
completed the stack should be thoroughly raked downon 
all sides until all loose straw is drawn out. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Bran cools the blood. 

Running the eows may make bloody milk. 

A little milk and meal] will keep the calf growing. 

Resting and talking should be done between 
mitkings. 

Do the little pigs have oats and corn in a place by 
themselves ? 

If you want to raise ‘‘ stunts” keep the calves in 
the pateh with the pigs. 

Never drive a horse fast on a full stomach. Hurry 
by going slow the first few miles. 


It is the time to put in the ruta-bagas if it has not | 


been done, and to prepare the ground for the turnips. 
These crops eost but little and they help wonderfully 
in winter. 


Cotton seed meal cannot be recommended for a 
feed where fine butter is to be made. The butter 
will not keep good. It is an excellent food for young 
stock mixed with bran, and not too much of it. 


It will take at least five pounds of corn fed to a 
pig in a pen to make one pound of pork. When 
allowed to have all the grass it will eat one pound of 
corn fed to a pig will make it thrive, and two pounds 
a day will cause it to fatten. The grass system is 
the cheapest and it makes the best meat. 


Low places in the fence, or a broken rail, will 
often lead stock to get out and doa great deal of 
mischief. A fence of a uniform height is best if it is 
not so high. Putting up the fence after the stock 
is turned out is a bad plan. Bushes along the fence 
coax animals to break down the rails and lead to 
mischief. 


A. H. Sherwood, Southport, Conn., sends the F. J. 
@ new way to make the pig-pen so that the pigs can- 
not get into the trough. The picture shows the 
plan, whicb is to slant the front end of the pen over 
the trough, so that the pig can only get its head in it. 
The other sides of the pen may be perpendicular. 
The front end need not be so high as the sides. 


Why don’t small dairymen make a family cheese 
which would weigh about 10 or 15 pounds and keep 
them until well cured before offering to sell them. 
They would then be good, and if well made, would 
sell well. Such cheese will bring 20 to 30 cents a 
pound. They should be mild and rich. They make 
little cheeses in England, which weigh from 5 to 10 
pounds, and send them over here and our people pay 
from 30 to 50 cents a pound for them, and for some 
kinds a dollar. American dairymen can do the same 
thing if they try. Tis said lots of American made 
cheeses go to England and are sold as the best Eng- 
lish made, and others are shipped from New York 
back into the country as superior English made, and 
sold at a big price. Fashion goes a good ways, but 
good cheese will find a market. 








FAMILIAR TALKS 
Atout Farm Animals and kindred subjects—A Plain 
« Farmer with no Axe to Grind and no Hobby to Ride, 
speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to turn 

a Grindatone nor mount a Hobby. 

I have done something this season which affords 
me much comfort and makes me think more of the old 
folks. They made small fields, and I unmade them, 
and now Iam making them back again. They knew 
more than I did. No one can handle a variety of 
stock, or stock in small numbers, without small 
ranges for them. Where a large number are kept 
a big lot will do, and even then a few small fields to 
put the weak ones into, or the young ones, or the 
old ones, or the sick ones, would come mighty good. 
Now we have an ox pasture handy to the barn and 
with high fences. Seven pig pastures where the pigs 
can run, divided up according to their condition. In 
some of them there is only one sow, shut by her- 
self to have pigs, and in another the sows with the 
younger pigs, in another the ones with the older pigs, 
and in another the shotes. Each pig pasture has a 
shed or sty in it and most of them living water. It 
is a comfort to have such accommodations for the 
hogs and there is profit in them. [If all of these hogs 
were shut up in a yard it would take a ton of feed to 
keep them a week, and now all of them, except the 
sows suckling pigs, and those intended for early fall 
market, get nothing. These last get a little corn 


_ once a day. 


The experiment was tried this year of shearing the 


sheep before they were turnad out to grass. This 
was the middie of April. ‘here had been a warm 
spell, but when the shearer came it was quiite cool. 
Nevertheless the fleeees were taken off and the sheep 
| kept in a bunch ina warmstable, and not turmed out 
| until the weather got warmer, and then only for a 
few hours in the middle of the day. They were 
brought wp before nightfall, and theresult of this eare 
was that not one sheep showed any signs of cold or 
trouble from the shearing, but on the contrary they 
began to improve as soon as they had gotten rid of 
their hot coats. I am certain that a great deal of 
harm is done to sheep by leaving the wool on them 
so long. It keeps them poor and makes them poorer. 





There is very little loss from tags by my plan. The 
lambs should all be born before the ewes are shorn. 

I expect some of the F. J. readers ‘have wondered 
how the oate sown in the snow the 22d of March 
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THE PIG MUST KEEP OUT OF THIS TROUGH. 


got aiong. Well they froze and thawed until the8th 
of April, when it warmed up a little in the middle of 
the day, and some of them began to sprout. The 
ground froze several times after the oats sprouted, 
but they did not mind it, and kept on growing when 
it was warm enough, and before the lot was dry 
enough to plow and sow. May 6th the oats were be- 
tween three and a half, and four inches high and til- 
lered with two or three branches. The oats could 
then be plainly seen on the top of the ground with 
the big root going out of one end, and the shoots out 
of the other. 

Our night pasture is enjoyed by the cows. As they 
are brought from the field at half-past five to be 
milked, they have a good appetite for supper when 
turned out and this pasture gives them a chance to 
gratify it. It is cool and nice for them to sleep out 
on the sod, and they are always clean. A night pas- 
ture is both a necessity and a luxury, and every well 
regulated farm should have one. Here is where the 
smaller fields tell again. Our grandfathers knew 
what they were about. 

The haying must not be put off. It is better to 
hire extra help in hoeing to get that out of the way, 
so as to go right at the haying as soon as the most 
forward is in blossom. We cannot wait till it is all 
just right or we will come out behind. Dead ripe 
hay has lost two-thirds of its virtue and so in propor- 
tion to its ripeness. After the juices and gums 
thicken, hay, if left, will lose in quality very fast and 
then become indigestible with hardness. The waste 
is rapid and too great to admit of delay. When 
clover is cut in a growing state all the stems will 
make excellent hay, but when fully ripe they are 
almost worthless. 


The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 








TESTING MILK. 

Figs do not grow on brambles, nor can butter or 
cheese be made of water. Crookedness in the quality 
of milk has led to inventions that convict delinquents 
on sight. The cream guage, the lactometer, the 
butyrometer anc the churn tests combined prove to 
be too much for the dishonest milkmen. The ex- 
pert dairyman can now tell to a certainty whether 
milk has been watered and can determine the per- 
centage of butter fat any given sample contains. 

At the May meeting of the Solebury (Pa.) Farm- 
ers’ Club, Jos. Roberts explained this in an interest- 
ing object lesson. He took one pound from each 
of twenty samples of milk, tested them with the in- 
struments, and then churned the samples simultane- 
ously in glass fruit jars. The milk varied in butter 
value nearly 100 per cent. He could tell by the in- 
strumental tests which specimens were good, better, 
poorer and poorest, and when the milk was churned 
the result carried out his statements. The poorest 
specimen of milk contained 2.78 per cent. of butter 
and the variation extended from that to the best 
which contained 4.90 per cent. of butter. The poor- 
est milk made the poorest butter, which looked 





almost exactly like lard, lacking in aroma and but- 





ter flavor. Of the 20 samples 13 yielded over 3 per 
eent. and 6 over 4 per cent. of butter. 

With the testing brought to so fine a point as this, 
and so easy of:applieation ; when the factoryman and 


consumer ean tell te within one one-hundreth of one - 


per eent., how mueh butter and other solids milk 
contains, the fluid wif] have to be sold on its merits, 
and the oecupation of +‘ crooked” practices will be 
gone. Good milk is passible only with good cows, 
considerate care and proper feeding. 
EVEN FLOW OF MILK. 

To make profit out of the cows there should be 

an even flow of milk. This is obtained by good man- 


| agement and requires something more than feed. 


The feed should be uniform and the pastures should 
be managed to make it so, A fresh bite always 
stimulates the appetite and the more a cow eats of 
good food the more milk she is capable of secreting. 
A change of pasture every week is a good plan. This 
will prevent ups and down in the amount of food. 
These extremes dry the cows up, and so does fast 
driving, as it causes excessive heat in the glands 
and udder, and then excitement of any kind is bad. 
An excited state always reduces the milk flow. Slow 
milking and dallying is an injury. The cow is more 
sensitive than many suppose to all these considera- 
tions and prudent and successful dairymen don’t fool 
with their cows, but do the very best they know how. 


OUR SHEEP LETTER. 

Ep1Tor F. J.—I cannot refrain from having a few 
words to say in regard to your sheep letter in the 
May number. I know but very little about Cots- 
wold sheep and might say the same in regard to 
Merinos and Southdowns, but of the Lincolns I 
might perhaps be allowed to speak, having had 
them for the past four years. Mr. Sheldon says the 
wool of the grades is open and coarse. I cannot 
agree with him for the very good reason that they 
have proved to be very close wooled and heavy 
shearers(from 7 to 12 lbs.,) with me. Even the get 
of the half bloods show good mutton points, (square 
built and heavy quartered,) and are good shearers. 

Last year I raised 43 lambs, saved 29 ewes for 
which I was offered $5 per head, sold eight of the 
cull bucks, of which five weighed alittle more than 
700 Ibs., at 5 cents per lb. The rest of them Isoldto 
the neighbors for stock purposes,for which I got an 
average of about $8 per head. This year I have 58 
lambs and it would do you good to see them. The 
best weigh from 45 to 50 lbs., but it would be no more 
than fair to say thatthey commenced to come Feb., 
6, yet the most of them did not come till past 
the 20th. 

Yes, Iam some like the farmer who, after using 
an old Ohio and ‘* Buckeye” mower, finally pur- 
chashed a ‘** New Model.” Someone suggested that 
there were better machines than the “ New Model.” 
“Well,” said the farmer, “if they have any better 
machines I want them to keep them, I have nouse 
for any better.” 

I see by your sending me a copy of the F. J. that 
you think I donot take it. Would assoon be with- 
outa plow. My little son desired to have it come 
in his name so the change was made. However 
two copies do not come amiss as there is less squab- 
bling to see who shall have the first look at it. 

Linklean Centre, N. Y. M. F DAVIS. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Don’t allow the flies to eat the calves up. 

Summer is the time to make the mutton, pork 
and beef. 

Malt sprouts, or brewers’ grains, do not make good 
milk for butter. 

“TI would rather do without the best cow on the 
farm than the F. J.” A. D., Miller, Ind. 

A sore nipple will keep asow from letting her 
pigs suck. Better cut it off than to lose the pigs. 

Salt which has lime in it is not good for butter, 
neither is salt with a coarse grain. Fine pure salt 
is the thing. 

Collies are the fashionable dog now. At the late 
New York show they comprised one-tenth of the 
whole number of exhibits. 


If a cow aborts two years in succession at about 
the same period of gestation, fatten and sell her. 
No amount of scientific skill will make her worth 
keeping. 


Maxy Cobb, the fastest trotting stallion in the 
world, is dead. His record was 2.134. His owner, 
Mr. Isador Cohnfield, of New York, had refused 
$40,000 for him. 


L. D. Leach, of Nebraska has a good way to break 
a wild heifer to milk. He ties her up to the side of 
a building and fastens a pole alongside of her to 
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keep her in place, and then ties her hind legs 
together. In a little while she will give up and the 
pole may be left out of the programme and the 
rope also. 


We do not know of any hog yoke except the one 
to go on each side of the neck. They always worry 
ahog. Better fence off asmall part of a field and 
make it hog proof. Two boards and two wires 
will do it. 


Dehorning cattle is gaining in favor. It can be 
done early and with little pain by burning the end 
of the horn, soon after it starts, with a hot iron. 
It will then be astub and out of the way. Horns 
were made for protection and their use is done 
away with by domesiication, 


A sow may be served by two males and have pigs 
by both. 
sires. A cow being served by two different bulls 
may have acalf by one, and marked after the other. 
A female dog may have puppies with different sires. 
A mare a colt marked after a mule, 


There is more nutriment in bran soaked and 
soured than most people suppose. It is excellent 
food for summer. Save the corn-meal for winter 
when heat is required. In hot weather the bran or 
mea! should not ferment more than twelve hours 
or it will become too acid and cause inflamation of 
the stomach and bowels and then there will bea 
scare about “ hog cholera”’ 

The hot weather is here now and so is harvest 
when all hands and the horses have to work to get 
in the crops. Do not overwork the horses. When 
working steadily tothe mowing or reaping machine 
give them five minutes resting time during each 
hour when it is very warm. Flies are the most 
troublesome when it is warmest and this annoyance 
should be provided against. 


Those wanting reliable stock will do well to cor- 
respond with Mr. Edward Walter, whose card is 
on page 115. Guernsey and Jersey thoroughbreds 
and grades, Lincoln, Southdown and Hampshire- 
down sheep, all breeds of swine, shepherd dogsand 
poultry can be had of him. We have advertised 
for T. Walter & Son, of which firm he was a member, 
for years,and have never heard of a single case 
where a customer was dissatisfied with the stock 
received. This is a record to be proud of. 


Tell Mr. Holeomb, Kansas, that to make cheese 
for family use he should heat his milk to84 degrees 
and add enough renet to begin coagulation in 20 min. 
and complete it in 40 to 45. Then cut the curd as 
fine as beechnuts. Heat slowly, raising the temp- 
erature one degree in five minutes until 98 degrees 
are reached, constantly, but gently stirring the 
curd to prevent packing and tosecure even heating. 
Hold at this point with an occasional stirring, un- 
til the curd, when a handful is taken up and 
squeezed together, say as hard as you would squeeze 
to milk an ordinary cow, will at once spring apart 
and become loose again. Then draw off the whey, 
while it is yet sweet, the temperature being reduced 
to 91 or 92 and let the curd stand until it issensibly 
sour. Put to press at 80 degrees and cure ina room 
at 65 to 70 degrees. BETSEY JONES, 


MR. EpITor :—Will some one please tell “ how to 
dry upacow!” And what is the cause and a cure 
of what is « -ommonly known as “grubs” upon the 
backs of cattle. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Minerai Spa., N. Y. 

(L.) Put the cow on dry food for a week and do 
not milk her for three days and then only half 
milk her out—next time wait longer and do the 
same thing. Put soft soap on the udder every 
other day. (2.) The grubs are caused by the gad fly 
which lays its eggs in the cow’s backs and from 
them the grubs are hatched. They can be killed 
with causticin thespring orcut out. When ripe, or 
full grown, they may be squeezed out. They come 
out themselves and fly after awhile and lay more 
cees. Rubbing tansy or smart-weed or something 

eep the flies away will prev ent laying the eggs. 


HOW A YANKEE WOMAN MAKES GOOD 
BUTTER. 

We must all try to sell our butter to consumers, 
I see that a great many city dealers make 10 or 15 
cents a pound just for taking in our butter. This 
is mean.’ I wish I had the ear of everybody who 
eats pure butter. How [,would make them under- 
stand that we women who work so hard,and try our 
best to make a good article, don’t get more than 
half of what they pay for this same butter. There 
is no use in the small dairies storing up their 
butter; we had better sell it right at home as fast 
as itis made, not to go into the store to be mixed 
with every body’ 8, but to go upon the tables of peo- 
= who can appreciate a good thing. So much 

utter is injured by_ keeping, that on the whole, 
keeping won’t pay. Now I am going to let Mrs. A. 
L. P. have her say. 

“T wish ‘to tell Betsey Jones that her mode of 
making butter is very much like mine, only I do 
not consider it “a bad practice to let the butter 


stand inthe churn.” After drawing off the butter- 
milk and washing until the water is clear I put 
into a pail of water a good quart of salt and pour it 
over the butter. If the churning is done in the 
morning I let the churn stand ina cool place in 
the summer, and a warm place in winter, for 


several hours giving itastir once ina while. If 


churned at night, I let it stand till morning. This 
“brining process”? takes out all traces of butter- 
milk, heightens the color, and gives the buttera 
very rich smell and taste. Try it all ye 
makers.” BETSEY JONES. 


BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 


t2#” Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 
densed and classified—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 

In writing to any of them it will be to your interest to say that you 








| saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody now knows that 
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we guarantee “Fair Play,” and no one is permitted to use our col- 
umns but those who are both able and willing to act squarely with 
their customers, and give an honest dollar's worth for a dollar, 


A ewe may have twins from two different | Farm Journal readers are entitled to the best and it is usually ac- 


corded to them 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 


N EXTRA LOT or REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS 
+1. for sale cheap. Females, es, from my celebrated herd. 
JAMES BLACK, Maple Park Stock Farm, Stanley, N. Y. 
YRSHIRE CATTLE. Deep and rich milkers. Cigpalare 
d free. Wo. FaIRWEATHER, McLane, Erie Co., 
)\}OR SALE—2% Thoroughbred Southdown Bucks, very = 
Lambs and bs vit D. Be Moorestown, N. J. 
13 PURE SOUTHDOW WES and i3 LAMBS, also 2 
SHEARLING a ‘FOR SALE. 
Wm. OrnozieR, Northport, L.I., N. Y. é. 
50; Thoroughbred Yorkshire ‘and Berkshire Pigs (Thos. M. 
3) Harvey’s stock,) Colley Dogs, Imp. Br.Turkeys,B.Cochins, 
Wyandottes, Pek. &'R. Ducks. JACOBS Bnos., West Grove, Pa. 
OR SALE AT ALL TIMES best strains of DUROC- 
JERSEY Swine, recorded. Also JERSEY CATTLE. 
F. D. CURTIS, Kirby Homestead, CHARLTON, NEW YORK. 


POULTRY. 


OR SALE—A a OF 3-year old PEA FOWL. Very 
tame. Price $7. T. W. LAWFORD, Trenton Mills P. O.,Va. 
f°: SALE— Pure Bred B. Leghorns, Houdans, P. Rocks 
Wyandottes, W. C. B. Polish. Also s. Send stam 
price. 8. GOODRICH, Glen Mary Poultry Yards, Owego, N. Y. 
YEND your | Li Poultry Property Prepared to E. & O. 
WARD, 279 Washington &t., N ~ adv., p. 116. 


DAIRY SUPPLIES. ‘ 


Buy. A COOLEY CREAMER, MAKE MORE BUTTER 
and MORE MONEY. Send for circular 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 & 23 South 6th St., Philada. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 
































LAREMONT COLONY her GROWING! Ma ae 
Circulars Free. J. F. Mancua, Claremont, 
~ AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
invite at- 


THE. DANA WINDMILL CO., Fairhaven, Mass., 
tention to their improved Contrifug al Governor Wind-mills. 
Geared Mills a Specialty. 


~ COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


10 CTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poultry 
for Market, ona also how to Hog-dress veal calves. 
E. & O. WarRD, 279 Washington St., N. Y. 
}SCAR_W. WHITE, Commission Merchant in 
Butter, , Eggs, Fruits, Produce &c. 336 N. Front St., patie. 
Reference—Judge D. Newlin | Fell, John | Bowers & Co., Phila. 
GENTS WANTED: to $10 made daily b agente selling 


A WAGNER PATENT ROLLER SHAF FHS: 
Address « JULIUS WAGNER, Reading, Pa., Petentes 4 &M 


STRAWBERRIES "sAE"voneaenbion sos, ge 
i. D. PUTNEY, Brentwood, N.Y. _ 
THE COLD WATER DIP! 


Mention 











(THYMO-CRESOL). 
with L wary highly concentedings on-poisonous finid—mixes readily 
h cold or warm water—th ccmelen, safest, sure cure for 
Mange, Scab, all Insect Pests, all 
— troubles and other 
Diseases of Live Stock. com- 
— Ai, many prominent 
See cueular, cat on 
et T. Ae LAWE ORD 
Baltimore, ON. ° 


Ok: Pictures, 14 New Songs, Agent’s 
Os? for 1886 and this Eiegtat king 
_Eaee CLINTON BROS., Clinton 








butter | 





CHANNEL at CREAMERY, 


Makes More patter, — & * piher proc 
Calls for less caer and ILL AISE 
ALL THE C 

AUTOMATIC BUTTE 
Etc. One at Wholesale. NT 

Send for Circulars. W. E. i. INCOLN Woe 
» Warren, ! Mass. and Fort Atkinson, Ri, 


PORTABLE POULTRY FENCE, 7“ AN% XHRENG 


Effective and Cheap. 25 feet, #1. 50; is pot $2. Send for 
circular. 








SAM'L H. ROBE ERTS, 12 Lispenard St., New York. 














months ago 
this ‘monument 


2 hotels,2 churches, 
§ newspaper, 
To-day it ap tard 
again, to say that we 
oe G5 new houses 
13 stores, 4 hotels, 3 
churches,2 papers.&. 
Quite an improvement 
for 4 months; Why? 
ecause visitors find it 
4s represented ; because 
we have first-class soil, 
neither hilly nor fst, 
neither swamp a 
stony, neither Jeac ter 
hardpan, but oper oot 
clay loam with red clay 
subsoil; because they are 
delighted with our inter- 
mediate climate, with 
neither extreme of heat or 
cold,tempered & modified 
y the ocean influences, 
which are more potent than 
latitude; because of our im- 
CATA from OTH Moe 


Cc ARR CON 
SU. MPTTON COUGHS 
FRO! 


AT IBLE, 
Rien Ty. 
Pu ART Po LD, 


ART ‘eT. S Aly }- dan- 
Hatt because weh have 
watercommunication by 
steamer with New York, Bos- 
ton, Providence, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Portsmouth 
Petersburg and Richmond,and 
by rail with the whole. world; 
because blizzards & gh winds 

hoppers and labor strikes are 
unknown in CLAREMONT 
COLONYS because this section 
on James River, Virginia has a 
great many advantages and not a 

Single serious drawback. All 

countries have drawbacks. Some 

have serious drawbacks. What 
better eviuence do you want than 
the wonderful a and success 
of the COLONY @ One farm of 
13,000 acres divided into over 
200 farms and pearly all sold, and 
acres more added and sub- 
divided and going rapidly! If it is 
how ully we are 

pi 5 the epider to the H 7 

ta new bouee PY we 


mt IN. 
‘A BS 
who share oe LOO 

You can own a farm as oO” 


ly as a sewing machine, i haves ons - 
B6- AUTRE Eich ror es 
$10 a Oa oR 83 for 


ont’ 












- er ri oat —_ who are’ 
than yourself, pic wm these chan- 
yt chink? My EL if {USTIEA: 
ou ever thin! - 
KD  CERCULAR wi 
hotogra; 
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uestion your brain can conceive to ask about 
CLARE IONT healthy farm our r growth, 
climate, markets, . farms, prices, and 
other subjects. wety 


J. FRANK MANCHA, 
Claremont, Surry So., Virginia, 


















FOR CIRCULARS AND COLOR 
ROAD-WORKING IMPLEMEN 


FARMERS. 


TO MAKE FERTILIZERS AT HOME with 


)POWELL’S|ro $12.00 
PREPARED 
}CHEMICALS/|PHOSPHATE 


NO TROUBLE. Any boy, m ONE HOUR, can mix a 
TON ready for use. Intelligent, prosperous and | 

— 4 in every State as references, CH 

saved by using POWELL’S PREPARED CHEMI- 
CALS. &27A book giving full 


BROWN CHEMICAL CO 


You can obtain A TON of 


SUPERIOR 


leading 
AP, GOOD and 
Fully two-thirds of the usual Fertilizer bill can be 


information, mailed Free. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


AMERICAN ROAD MACHINE 


UTS OF 
DRESS 





EO. 


KENNETT SQUARE 
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~ ‘THE POULTRY YARD. 


Encourage the poultry to forage in the grain and 
hay fields after harvest. Give a light breakfast and 
nothing more until evening. 





| cross breeds of different sorts. 


If the chicks are fed on dry meal and bran, or | > , 
| satisfaction. 


cracked corn and wheat, and the feed is placed in 


boxes in sheltered spots they will not bave to eat | 
| each year, and these are replaced by pullets raised 


soured and unwholesome food. 


Let the young stock run in the orchard. It is 
shady and cool for the birds and they destroy multi- 
tudes of insects. 
the orchard and good for the owner of both. 


Much of the mortality attributed to cholera at this 
season is probably due to sun-stroke, filthy drinking 
water and mouldy food. Here’s a case where an 
ounce of prevention is worth a whole gross of poul- 
try powder. 


It may be just as well to let early hatched heavy 
Brahmas and Cochins roost on the ground awhile 
longer to keep their breast bones from becoming 
crooked. But it is wellto keep the floors of the coops 
reasonably clean and dry. 


A long, roomy, open shed, with suitable perches in 
it, is a capital place for poultry, both old and young, 
to roostin. If there is such a shed on the premises 
and the broods are not located too far off they may 
be transferred to the shed by a little strategy. Move 
the coops a few feet each day toward the shed. 
When they have been moved into the shed and the 
chicks have come to regard the shed as their home 
remove the poop ae. 


A HEN RAN On. 

We recently visited a subscriber in Cumberland 
county, New Jersey, who makes egg production a 
specialty. He keeps for this purpose from 600 to 
800 hens. As he appears to be making a success of 
the business it may be interesting to our readers to 
know how he does it. 

It is worth while to note that he did not start with 
500 or 1000 hens, as so many persons expect to do 
when they go into the poultry business. Our friend 
started on a small scale and the business has grown 
up gradually to its present proportions. 

The hens are kept in yards in flocks of 40 or 50. 
The houses are 8x14 feet on the ground, 7 feet high 
in front and 4 feet in the rear. This particular size 
was adopted because it is thought to be big enough, 
and lumber cut 14 feet long can be worked in with- 
out waste. There is a platform three feet from the 
floor, three feet wide along the back of each house, 
and roosts a few inches above it. Each house has in 
front a dvor, and one window 3x6 feet in size. 

The yards, which are enclosed with wire netting 
five feet high, are not uniform in size. Some of them 
contain four square rods, some more,some less. These 
yards are frequently cultivated and sowed with oats, 
but there is not a vestige of a blade of grass or grain 
in any of them. The houses are kept clean by the 
use of whitewash and crude petroleum. The latter 





JAPANESE SILKEY FOWIS. 


is used to paint the perches. The droppings are re- 


moved frequently and placed in a building by them- | 


selves. They are sold at from one to one and a half 


Good for the chicks and good for | 


| on the premises. 








| pets they are a complete success. 
having po feathers to speak of, they | 


and fed to them. We believe that hay is cut and fed 
to some extent in the winter season. 

Wo particular variety is kept exclusively. w e ob- 
served Leghorns, Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, and 
A cross of Brown 
Leghorns on Partridge Cochins has given good 


About one-half of the hens are killed for market 


This involves the raising of 800 or 





BLACK MINORCAS, 


1000 chicks each season. These are raised mainly in 
the old-fashioned way, the greater part of them be- 
ing hatched during the months of April and May. 

The eggs are shipped to a dealer in New York city, 
who nearly always returns a few cents above the cur- 
rent quotations. They are sent in the ordinary crates, 
but the crates are sealed and every egg guaranteed 
to be fresh. The dealer sells them to retailers thus 
sealed and guaranteed. There is never any lack of 
customers for eggs of this kind, and they always 
command the cream of the market. 


JAPANESE SILKEY FOWLS. 

These curious fowls are suggestive of a cross be- 
tween a lamb and a chicken. They are covered with 
a soft, silkey white down which, at first sight, resem- 
bles wool. They have no feathers except at the tips 
of the wings and in the tail. The skin of these odd 
creatures is jet black, with the exception of the ear- 
lobes, which are blue. Their eyes are very large and 
of a solid black color. Silkies are of little value so 
far as utility is concerned, but as odd and curious 
They are gen- 
tle, and, 
cannot fly over a three-foot fence. As layers they 
do not excel, seldom producing more than a dozen 
eggs before becoming broody. But as mothers they 


| are superior, especially for hatching and rearing 


dollars per barrel, according to the quantity taken 


by the purchaser. 

Tae staple food for the heus is wheat, cracked corn 
ground beef and beef cracklings. One-half of all food 
used is wheat. either in the grain or in the form of bran, 
In cold weather warm food is given. In summer 


green clover, corn and rye are run through a cutter 


a 





pheasants and.delicate bantams. 

Mr. B. Perry, of Woodbury. N. J., who kindly 
furnishes us the illustration of Silkies, hatches all his 
pheasants and bantams under these little balls of 
down. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

For the cut illustrating this new breed, briefly re- 
ferred to in our last issue, we are indebted to Mr. B. 
Perry, Woodbury, N. J. 

A few fowls were imported from England last 


that for egg production Leghorns were not excelled 
| We, however, see that Mr. Beale, an English writer 
| on poultry topics, gives the position of honor to the 
| Minoreas. It is evident from their appearance that 
they will not be valuable as a table and market fowl, 
but if the claims made for them as layers is proved 
to be just by actual performance they will be worth 
| breeding for this quality alone. American poultry- 
men will have to begin at once to reduce the size of 
the combs and wattles of these birds; these useless 
appendages are simply immense. Judicious breed- 
ing will remedy this fault to some extent. 


A SERIOUS QUESTION. 

The services of the old hen in the capacity of an 
incubator will not be required again this season, but 
how to break the news to her without breaking her 
all up is a puzzle to the poultry keeper. During the 
early months she was bent on laying every day and 
dead set against remaining on the nest any longer 
than necessity required; now she insists on sitting 
all the time. 

In order to turn the current of her thoughts we 
once advised holding her under water for fifteen 
minutes or putting her in a pen with a four-months- 
old puppy. A correspondent objects to this treat- 
ment on the ground that it might kill the hen, and 
also because puppies are not always available. 
She says her method is to shut broody hens in a sep- 
arate house where there are no nests and where they 
have a yard to run in, and to feed them extra well 
for a few days. ~ 

We think there is nothing better as a prison house 
for them than a light airy coop having slats on sides 
and bottom and a rain-proof top. This should be 
set out in the yard where they can see the other 
fowls. They should be fed lightly on wheat and 
vegetables but fed frequently. 

We find in an exchange a very effective but rather 
expensive method which we give but do not recom- 
mend: ‘Of innumerable rules to prevent hens from 
sitting, but one is at all trustworthy. Purchase a 
dozen of eggs of some fancy strain for ten dollars, put 
them into the nest, and leave the rest tothe hen. A 
bushel of corn wouldn’t tempt her within a rod her 
the nest till the eggs were all spoiled.” 


FOOT NOTES. 

Throw vegetable trimmings, clippings from the lawn, 
weeds and trash from the garden into the yards of fowls 
that are confined. On the score of humanity as well as 
profit they should be supplied with green food in some 
Sorm. 


Just before moulting time is the time to dispose 





spring by Mr. J. D. Nevius, of Philadelphia, for dif- | 


ferent poultrymen. 
no doubt be offered for sale in due time. They are 
making an excellent record for themselves as egg 
producers. 
the eggs are large. 
from a basket full weighed thirty ounces, according 
to the testimony of a subscriber who got a trio of the 
fowls. 

In speaking of White Leghorns last month we said 


4. PACKAGES esis POCLTUY POWDER: by mall G4 | 


LIGHT and DARK BRAHMAS, 
| Morton Poultry Yards, ‘rartriage, Butt & White Cochin 
Langshans, Wyandottes, Plymouth ame an 
Pekin Bantams, Bronze Tor! eye, Ducks. “5. trios and single 
birds. 300 Cockerels for sale. SENG for patios. S a 
lars free. RICHARD YOUNG, Morton, 


Just ublished, 12 articles on 2 ng 
POULTRY RAISING, by Fanny FIELD. Tells 
how she cleared $449 on 100 Ligne Brahmas 
oo one year; how she clears $1,600 annual- 
—— a 60 acre poultry-farm; about a me- 
chanic’s wife who clears $300 annually on 
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Stampstaken. RB. MITCHEL i "09 Dearhorn St.,Chicago. 
Va FRUITVALE FARM. § ILDCEV 
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7 RMER»’ PRICES, 
Mortimer hoheed. MIDDLEBUSH, New Jersey. 


The progeny of these birds will | 


They not only laya great number, but | 
A dozen eggs taken at random | 


of the surplus adult hens. 

The best way to preserve eggs in hot weather is 
to convert them into money every week. 

Milk is good for chicks even in the hot weather 
of July. But please do not set out enough at once 
to last two or three days. 


Of the early broods the cockerels should be large 
enough for drafting into the fattening pen. Get 
them out of the way as early as possible. The room 
is needed for the younger broods. 


Will you please state where I can get the best 


heat regulator for incubator use? 
Crestline, Ohio. W. E. McGuire, 


We don’t know. Can any one answer? 


Some broods of Leghorns, Hamburgs and Polish 
may be hatched this month. But by the time the 
days are the longest the average poultry keeper 
should discontinue hatching for the season. 


We are often asked about caponizing instru- 
ments. W. H. Wigmore, 107 8. Eighth St., Phila., 
advertises them in this issue. They are a good 


| article and he sells them at a reasonable price and 


U 








gives full directions with each set. 


Ral ISTERED Guernsey & Jersey Cattle; also thorough- 
and le Guernseys and Jerseys, Lincoln, Southdown, 
Hampshiredown Shee: ee- 
, talt Chester White, er kel ire, 
Yorkshire & Poland-China Pi “, 
{ Bootch Collie Shepherd Dogs 
variety of Poultry. Come see our 
stock & select for yourselves, Send 
ag Bog sironter and prices. 


7 est Chestei 
aeed Ay a. yy Wines ees . 


Brewster’s Pat. Rein Holder 


Your lines are where you put them—not under horses’ 
feet. One agent sold 12 doz. in 5 days; one dealer sold 
6 doz. in 15 days. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. Write 
for terms. E. E. RREWSTER, Holly, Mich. _ 
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Carelessness must go out and business sense must | 
come in to make omenA management successtul. 


New York 
Send 


Samuel H. Roberts, 12 Lispenard St., 
advertises a cheap poultry fence in this issue. 
your address and get his circular. 


Brush heaps, bunches of tall weeds, fences over- | 
grown with bushes and briers, and piles of old rub- 
bish in the vicinity of the poultry yard furnish 
coverts for varmints. Cut down, clean up and 


burn up. 


Leg weakness in young birds comes from high 
feeding and forced growth. Bone meal and oyster 
shells willaid in preventing such weakness. We 
prefer to feed these articles dry, supplying tiem in 
boxes and allowing the chicks to help themselves. 


Will you please give us your opinion as to the | 


value of tanners offal, known as giue stock, asa 

food for poultry. Also whatis the value of fresh | 

brewers malt for the same purpose. A 
Allentown, Pa. Vv, 
Who can answer? 


Mr. I. K. Felch gives a formula for a chicken 
food, which he says will give a pound extra in 12 
weeks, or a 20 per cent. gain in the egg basket. 
Twenty pounds of corn, 15 pounds of oats, 10 pounds 
of barley, 10 pounds of wheat bran, to be ground 
fine and well mixed. 


G. TICE. 


The best practice is to clean the houses and coops 
daily these warm days. The next best is to 
sprinkle enough dry earth in the coops and under 
the roosts in the houses to keep things sweet. In 
any event the coops must be cleaned up once a 
week to avoid filth, vermin and tendency to 
disease. = 


Raw salt pork cut fine and fed to a hen that has 


| Root 1 ounce, water 4 pint. 





broken an egg in her, will cure every time. Itisa 
fine thing to feed the entire flock with, as often as 
once # month. FARMERESS, Gilmanton, N. /1. 


We advise great caution in using such a remedy. 
The amount two be given is not stated, but it 
certainly should be small, say one ounce to an 
adult fowl. 


Although the days are now about the longest, it 
is still a good while from sunset ’till sunrise. The 
growing chicks get quite hungry by sunrise. They 
cannot, therefore be fed too early, nor too late, 
provided they have light to see the food. The 
solidest food practicable at night is best as it lasts 
longer and is more slowly digested. 


I have lost six hens by an unknown disease. 
They began to droop, reeled when walking, would 
not eat, grew r,and in afew weeks died. On 
examining them the gizzard was green as was, also, 
the passage to and from it. oi hat aiied them and 
what will help them ? , Pierre, Dakota. 

They died of intestinal Ri kd stg Nothing 


we know of will cure fowls so affected. 


I send a simple and, with us, sure cure for gapes 
éven when far gone. Take any small dish and 
putin ita teaspoonful of turpentine, place itina 
box or half bushel measure along with the chicken. 
Cover all with a board or cloth and let the chick 
breathe the fumes for about 20 minutes. Hope 
this may be yet in time to save many little birds. 

Peachville, Pa. R. J. THOMPSON. 


T. S. Ober says he cures chicken cholera by giving 
the sick birds eight or ten good mouthfuls of wheat 
flour and repeating the dose three or four timesa 
day until they are well which usually takes about 
aweek. The rest of the flock he feeds for a day or 
two on the same diet keeping all other food away. 
This is worthy of trial but we hardly think a case 
of genuine cholera can be cured in this way. 


Backward, turn backward, oh, time in your flight; 
Make me an egg again, smooth, clean and white. 
J’m homesick and lonely, and life’s but a dream, 
I’m a chicken that was born in a hatching machine. 
Sompelled in this cold world sadly to roam— 

No mother to shelter me, no place to cal] home, 

Wo mother to teach me to scratch or to cluck, 

I hardly can te} pare I’m chicken or duck. 


My chickens and turkeys are troubled with large 
lice. My gobbler died and I think lice killed him. 
What shail I do for them? Fill a column with 
remedies for lice! BER. COLGAN, Hoopeston, Jil. 


Clean out nests, coops and houses. Use white- 
wash and kerosene freely. Get Persian insect 
powder and dust in the feathers with a small 
insect gun. Keep up the fight as long as the lice 
survive. 


Those that have had their eyes open and have seen 
the frosted combs and wattles of all fowls that did 
not have extra care the past winter must see the 
folly of trying to keep breeds with high combs with 
such care as the average farmer usually gives his 
fowls. The Polish, Houdans, Hamburgs and Rose- 





combed Leghorns stand our severe winters well, 





and will lay eggs enough te pay fer themselves | 
betore a fowl with a frosted comb will begin | 


J. H. ANDRE, Loekwood,, ¥. Y. 


business. 


A subscriber of North Wales‘sends the follewing 
remedy for cholera: Sulphate of Soda 2. ounces, 
FPiowers of Sulphur 1 ounce, Sulphate of Iron. \oz., 
Water 16 pints; mix.and add Powdered Mandrake 
Let. the fowls: drink 
this mixture. Pen up sick fowls-se that. they get 
no other water, make a thick slopof bran withthis 
water for all the fowls. Feed no corn. or cearse 
grain 

Let us hear from others on this-subject. 

Mrs, Jos. Forsythe, Erie Co., N. Y., raised) and 
soid $318.50 worth of eggs and chickens from Deeem- 
ber 1, 1885 to December 1, 1886. She: began: wish 80 
hens and now has 120. They used’ in. a famidy of 


| fourall the eggs they wanted and: ate 30 chickens. 


They bive on a farm and no account was kept ef 
feed used but she estimates it at $100. Besides 
looking after her poultry she took care of the neilk 
of six cows and made butter in the old-fashioned 
way. W. HIBBARD,. Lockport, N.. ¥. 


lama young man having ample: grounds. and 
sufficient means, also experience in raising chiek- 
ens, (when allowed torun and: gather insects,)to 
run achicken farm. But would. it be possible to 
make chickens lay, and keep healthy,.if kept cea- 
fined, without meat? If not, what is the best and 
cheapest kind of meat to give them? Can you tell 
me of nee poultry book telling how te-keep peal- 
try ona large scale? 

Shippensburg, Pa. A SUBSCRIBER. 


See article in this number, “ A Hem Ranch.” 
Books on this subject are chiefly theoretical being 
spun out of some fellows fertile imagination. If 
subscriber had given us his name we might have 
given fuller advice by mail. 


James Rankin tells the N. E. Homestead’ how to 
prepare Ducklings for market. His method is: as 
follows :—The fowl should always be bied: through 
the mouth. A clean cut with asharp-pointedk nife 
across the roof of the mouth just beiow and under 
the eyes will do the business. A half-minute will 
be all-sufficient to bleed, and when the bird begins 
to struggle give ita smart blow on the baek of the 
head and begin the picking at onee. A smart 
picker will have the feathers nearly ali off before 
the bird ceases to move. The ruling priee in this 
vicinity is 3c. per head for dressing chieks and 5c. 
for ducks, and some pickers make from $% to $ per 
day at these prices. Ducks should be thrown into 
ice water as soon as picked, and kept there till 
marketed. They do not require to bedrawn. The 
wing feathers from the outside joint, with the head, 
should be left on. 


Isee that Mrs. J. A. B., Thornburg, Ia., wants a 
cure for chicks that mope around and do not eat 
and have their eyes glued together. This disease 
was in a flock of mine and I cured them by taking 
the hen away and washing the eyes of the chicks 
with milk. M. P. R., Swedesboro, N. J. 

G. W. H., So. Plymouth, Mass. writes on the 
same subject as follows: “I was troubled with this 
disease and for two or three mornings I caught the 
little fellows and washed their eyes with new milk 
and now they are all smartand lively. I have told 
several of the remedy and all that tried it have 
been successful.” 

REMARKS:—The above is “important if true.” 
We do not doubt the facts, but only the conclusion 
that an outward application of milk will cure this 
very troublesome disease. The gumming of the 
eyelids is only a symptom of a more serious con- 
stitutional disease. The milk cure is worth testing 
but we still want more cca on the question. 


A GOOD FENCE. 

Wire netting, at present prices, makes a cheap 
poultry fence. No. 19 wire, 2 inch mesh, costs by 
the bale one cent a square foot. The bales contain 
150 running feet. If three feet wide, they contain 
450 square feet and will cost $4.50 per bale. The 
netting comes in various widths from 18 inches to 
6 feet, but the bales are all the same length, 50 yards. 
The list price of the above netting is 244 cents per 
square foot, but the nice little discount of 60 per cent. 
is allowed by dealers when bought by the bale. 

It is usually recommended to fasten it to posts and 
boards by means of staples. We most decidedly pre- 
fer one-inch clout nails for this purpose. (Clout 
nails are wrought iron nails that are stout enough to 
drive, but will clinch without breaking; they come 
in pound papers.) We drive these into the post half 
an inch, and then bend the head over the wire and 
knock it into the board or post. 

The posts should not be more than eight feet apart, 
although they may be quite light. Cedar poles from 
three to five inches ir diameter will answer very well. 














The corner posts should be-heavier and. well braced. 
It is an‘advaatage to have »siat at the bottem to 
fasten the wire to, but there:should be: no board or 
slat atthe top. Atop rail furnishes a convensent 
place for light-winged fowls tealight upon and:henee 
a higher fence:will be required.to restrain.them,. 

In loamy, soili the posts may be driven with a meal 
and the fence be quickly put up. When. no longer 
needed the staples may be drawn aud. the: netting 
rolled up and'stored under shelter. 

In ordinary. cases a fence of netting three feet hizh 
will restrain Asiatics and one four. feet. high will’ de 
for the lighter. Spanish breeds. 


TARLY TREATMEN T OF INCUBATOR 
CHICKS. 
BY A SUBSCRIBER, 

The egg in course of incubation undergoesa chemr 
ical change, in which the chick is formed by a pro- 
cess of absorption. This requires 21. days in the: 
shell and 36 hours-after the shell is: broken. Many 
say that artificially hatched chicks do not do:as well: 
as others. I admit‘that on account of the treatment 
they receive from: the average breeder, they do not 
do as well; but thatis not the fault. off artificial: ine 
eubation. 

Most breeders are too anxious about their chicks 
when they are due, so open and close-their machine 
eontinually, and just.as soon as a:chiek. is dry they 
take it out in the cool room and try. te-fill it up with. 
feed ; it is then that: they do the damage;.as you will! 
see. The yolk of the egg does: not-enter the chick 
until a few days before it is due, then it supplies-food: 
for the chick until about 36 hours after it is hatched. 

The chemical process through which: the egg is: 
passing is not completed.until the yolk is entirely 
digested ; so when you attempt to-foree: feed upon 
the chick previous to the-36th hour, you:are simply’ 
over-taxing his digestive organs, already hard at 
work. This is as injurious-to the chiel as- it would! 
be to yourseif. 

The proper way is to: keep machine closed as 
much as possible, and do net take them out until 


the 36th hour, orif you have a good broeder in which: 
you can keep the temperature the same:as- machine, 
and a slightly moistened atmosphere, you may let. 
him spend his 36 hours: in that. Donot let him 
receive the slightest chill, for, while heat produces: 
chemical changes, cold just as "certainly checks these: 
changes. 

If breeders will observe this one point, artificially 
hatched chicks will do just as well as. others. 











The hen product will fall off now. And all sur- 
plus fowls should be fattened and dressed nicely for 
table use, either at home or on the tables of those 
who are willing to pay for them. This will be the 
most profitable way to dispose of the hens. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that yeu 
read hte cord in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do ($0, a8 our readers are served wit A the best, 


PERFECT HATCHER, i woskine oracr toronto ckend 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


“ The boy must trudge, whoever gives command; 
A Gibeonite that serves them all by turns ; 

He drains the pump, for him the fire burns; 
From him the noisy hogs demand their food ; 
While at his heels runs many a chirping brood, 
Or down his path in expectation stand 

With equal claims upon his strewing hand.” 





The answer to riddle in May No. is Insatiate. 

Don’t make the cows run when you are driving 
them. 

Answer to problem in April No., A, in ten days, 
B, in six days, C, in fifteen days. 

Why does a railway clerk cut a hole in your 
ticket? To let you pass through. 


Why are heavy showers like heavy drinkers? 
Because they usually begin with a little drop. 


Girls, be sure you learn how to cook well, if you 
wish to pass over one shoal on the ocean of married 
life. 


Why is the largest city in Ireland likely to be the 
largest place in the world? Because every year it 
is Dublin (doubling). 


I spent one-half and one-third of my money for 
books, one-quarter of the remainder for paper and 
had fifteen cents left. How much had [I at first? 

__ D. W. BAUMGARTNER, 

The expression “piping hot’’ comes from the old- 
time custom of the village baker blowing his horn, 
or pipe to let the people know that his bread is just 
drawn, and consequently “hot” and light. 


Two men cut two cords of wood for $2.00. Each 
man receives $1.00, but one man gets 28c. more per 
cord for what he cuts than the other one does, 
What part of the two cords does each man cut? 


Two women were going to market with some 
eggs. One said give me two eggs and I will have as 
many as you. No, said the other, give me two and 
I will have as many again as you. How many did 
each have? 


“Why, Allie, dear, is that the way to begin your 
dinner?” asked a mother of her little daughter, 
as she began with the pie. ‘Well, I declare, 
Mamma, I was going to eat my dinner upside 
down, wasn’t I?” 


The entire alphabet is found in these four lines: 
“God gives the grazing ox his meat, 
He quickly hears the sheep’s low cry, 
But man, who tastes his finest wheat, 
Should joy to lift his praises high.” 


“Let’s make something good to eat,” planned’ 


Bob’s two little sisters inundertones. “ All right,” 
said Bob, over-hearing; ‘“‘ Lou can make the candy 
and Flothe pop-corn.” “And what will you make?” 
demanded they. “Oh,” said he, “I’ll make way 
with them.” 


The man who carried the first umbrellain Eng- 
land was much quizzed about it. He was John 
Hanway, and lived in the reign of George II, and 
had traveled much in the East. They were soon 
found so useful that they became fashionable, but 
were at first made of oil-cloth. and consequently 
were apt to tear after having been closed for awhile. 


The expressions of “ buying a pig ina poke,” and 
“letting the cat out of the bag,” came from the old 
practice of bringing little pigs to market in a bag, 
and selling them by weight without opening the 
bag. Some tricky dealers substituted a cat for the 
pig, and the discovery of this caused the expression 
-of “ letting the cat out,”’ or a premature disclosure. 


A rogue bought a pair o of boots of a shoemaker, 
the price being $4. He gave the shoemaker a 
counterfeit $ bill. The latter went toa neighbor 
and exchanged it for five genuine one-dollar bills. 
Returning he gave the boots and a one-dollar bill 
to the rogue, who fled. Afterwards the shoemaker 
had to give good money to the neighbor, and take 
back the counterfeit note. How much did the 
shoemaker lose? 


re 


The pic-nic season is here, and I wish to tell the 
boys and girls and the older ones too how to make 
aswing seat. Get a board as wide and lung as you 
wish, nail on a strip across each end to keep it from 
splitting, saw a notch in each end for the rope, nail 
a piece of two by six across the center on the under 
side edgewise, saw a notch in it for the rope and 
you will have a seat that will not turn and throw 
the little ones out, J. H. ANDRE, 

Lockwood, N. Y. 


“What is the meaning of that red line above 
the fourth story of your house?”’ asked a stranger 
ofa farmer in Holland. “That is a water mark. 








That mark shows how high the water was during 
the great overflow about a yearago.” “Impossible! 
If the water had been that high the whole town 
would have been swept away.” ‘*The water was 
never that high. It only came up to the first story 
window, but the boys rubbed the mark out three or 
four times, so I put it up there where they can’t 
getatit. Ittakesasmart man tocircumvent these 
boys.”’ 


The common wood squirrel builds two kinds of 
nests: one for a winter, and one for a summer 
home. His light and airy summer residence is 
made of twigs, leaves and moss, and is hung ona 
slender bough, where the baby squirrels “ rock-a- 
by on the tree tops.”’ If the nest is disturbed the 
mother takes her little ones between her teeth, as 
a cat does her kittens,and leaps away to a safer 
place. A fork of atree supports the winter nest and 
the boughs shelter it from the wind and conceal it 
from view. 








WHY I WAS NOT INVITED TO THE 
WEDDING. 

I’ve hada bright cheerful winter. (?) I had the 
neuralgia for six weeks, and I’ve been to a funeral 
or two, and I almost attended a wedding. The 
reason that I didn’t was that I was not invited. 
And ever since the wedding I’ve been worrying 
myself thin trying to study out the reason that I 
wasn’t invited. 

At first I thought it was my black cashmere; and 
I had a great mind to hang it in the garretand let 
the mice devour it root and branch; but then I 
thought may be it was not the cashmere, and prob- 
ably I had better keep it. 

Then I thought it was because I was so homely. 
I thought perhaps Nellie was ashamed to have her 
St. Louis and Chicago friends see me. And I had 
half a mind to buy a box of pink whiting anda 
Saratoga wane and make myself beautiful, but I 
heard that the St. Louis and Chicago ladies who 
attended the wedding were very homely, and I 
didn’t buy the face powder. Then I thought that 
it was because Nellie knew I was too poor to 
give her a wedding present, but I won’t permit my- 
self to think that Nellie is mercenary. If she had 
been she would not have married a poor young man 
‘for love,’ when she might have hada rich one for 
the asking—only she did not need to do the asking 
—the rich young man did that. So it can’t beon 
account of the wedding present. 

Then I thought it might be my manners. Per- 
haps I did not bow quite lowenough. And I’ve 
practiced an hour every morning before the glass, 
and now I’m ready to challenge Queen Victoria to 
a bowing match. You just stand with your feet 
‘“s0’’ and hold both arms flat against your sides 
“so,” and bend your whole body all at once, “so,” 
and that is all there is of it. Any one can do 
it properly with a little practice. 

Nellie was my daughter’s music teacher—and she 
was a good teacher—and a good girl every way. 
She came once a week and gave the lesson and ate 
dinner here, and I liked her and she liked me, and 
when she was getting ready to marry I knew about 
everything. I furnished the honey and turkeys, 
and I felt sure I would be invited to the wedding. 

I ironed the wrinkles out of my black cashmere, 





and sponged the shoulders to take off the shine, 
ann wet my black lace tie in coffee and pressed it 
between two papers, and I put my front hair up in 
crimping pins and expected she would send me 
cards as she did the others. She sent out three hun- 
dred invitations. But about a week before the 
wedding she kissed me and told me she would like 
to invite me to the wedding, but that there were 
so many that she was obliged to invite that she 
couldn’t have me. And she said she was sorry she 
couldn’t invite me,and that she expected she 
would think of me more than of any one that would 
be at the wedding. And she said she knew that I 
knew how it was, and would not think hard. And 
Idon’t. Notif thinking hard means that 1 am 
mad, for I am not mad, not at all; but when Nellie 
told me “not to come to the wedding” my heart 
went down a couple of inches, and it is there yet, 
and it don’t beat right; I fear it is dislocated. 

I don’t care anything about going to weddings 
and dinners and parties generally. I don’t think 
it is “good form” fora woman that has only one 
dress, and that one a black cashmere, to go out too 
often. Three or four times a year is about enough, 
and three out of the four times should be funeral 
occasions ; because people with eyes dimmed with 
tears can’t see very well what you have on. 

But I wanted to go to Nellie’s wedding for several 
reasons: First, I liked her and was glad that she 
was happy, and I knew she would be dressed nice 
and look lovely and I wanted to see her; and see 
ondly, I wanted to see areal stylish wedding so 
that I could marry my Heroines off properly in the 
stories I write; and thirdly, I knew that all the 
folks thought I was going tothe wedding, and I 
was sorry te disappoint them, 

There is just one more perhaps, and that is that 
Nellie thought if we were invited—for of course 
John would go with me—we would go to the ex- 
pense of a present for her, and as she knew how 
poor we were she would save us that much, and she 
was right in thinking that, if she did think it, for I 
had put away the five dollars that John had given 
me to buy a pair of new shoes—consecrated as it 
were—to buy Nellie a wedding present,and I worea 
pair of John’s old shoes for every day; of course 
they were sizes and sizes too big for me, but I 
rather enjoyed the sacrifice, forI liked Nellie very 
much, 

Of course I knew that “want of room” was not 
the true reason. There were sixty at the wed- 
ding and two more could not have made much 
difference. I feel satisfied that the walls wouldn’t 
have been pushed outward, nor the tables broken 
in the rush on my account. 

They had a splendid time. Ruby velvet and 
California grapes, Elizabethian collars and scal- 
loped oysters, bananas anda long train, oranges 
and kisses, ice cream and the “ Wedding March.” 
Everything passed off lovely, and they had lots of 
silverware given them, most enough to set up 
housekeeping, if it hadn’t been nearly all pickle 
castors and cake baskets. And I wrote as good an 
account of the wedding as I could, and sent it to 
the county papers, and I don’t feel hard. But my 
heart goes on beating strangely ina new place, and 
I can scarcely sleep for asking myself why I was 
not invited to the wedding. RosE PARK, 





THE KEYSTONE HAY LOADER. 


EVERY FARMER 
SHOULD HAVE IT. 










Createst Labor- 
saving Farm im- 
plement Made. 


Is simple in construction 
and so durably made it will 
last a lifetime. It will save 
its cost in one season, 





Manufactured by the Keystone Manufacturing Co. 
STERLINC, ILLINOIS. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practica! rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine-spun 
theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers CREAM, 
not skim-milk. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tel] the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned from actual] experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present as much useful information as 
the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor. 
Helpers:—John A. Woodward, A. M. Dickie, B. R. Black, 
F. D. Curtis and Abby Speakman. 
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(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 
PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO, JULY, 1886. 


The Farm Journal has nearly or quite three-quarters of 
of a million (750,000) readers. 

it has more actual subscribers than any other agricul- 
tural paper in the United States or in the World, 

We offer in Proof—Open Subscription Books, 


Subscriptions for this paper may be left in person at either the 
Philadelphia or Chicago office. Those sent by mail should be 
directed to Philadelphia. 

Advertisements are received at either office, and have the 
benefit of the entire Eastern and Western circv lation. 


SOME HARVEST HINTS. 

Take no ice-water to the harvest field. 

A stone jug, or heavy wooden pail with a wooden 
lid, covered with an old piece of blanket or carpet 
kept wet, will keep the water as cool as any one 
should use it. 

Insist upon moderate-sized, well-made sheaves. 
The big, flabby ones are great wasters of grain. 

Millers all advise cutting the wheat early, as it 
makes a larger proportion of flour. Too early cut- 
ting, however, may shorten the weight. 


Cut a high stubble for the sake of the coming | 


clover crop. 

The forenoon lunch tuken out to the harvest field 
is only an injury to the men who eat it, and a serious 
nuisance to the women who have to prepare it. 
Abandon it. 

Roe Three sheaves in the middle row, and 
* * * two inthe ones on each side of it, with 

» one for a cap sheaf, making a total of 
eight, is the right size and shape for astack of wheat. 
Slip the band on the cap sheaf down within a foot of 
the butt, break down the heads clean to the band, 
and put on with the heads in the direction the winds 
come from, generally the west. See what a snug, 
round, water-proof shock this makes, and you will 
never again have your wheat put up in “‘ dozens.” 

We once had to eat bread with a musty flavor for 
several months because we permitted our anxiety to 
** rush things in harvest” over-persuade us to cut too 
early in the morning—before the dew was off. That's 
a bad example to follow. 

The best binder twine measures from 670 to 700 
feet per pound. The cheaper stuff, that will hardly 
stand the strain of tying, measures but about 470to 
500. Better measure a sample or two before buying. 


PILFERING. 

Why should sheep or horse stealing be reckoned 
a crime, and the stealing of fruit and garden truck be 
considered a joke ? 

Every man has a right to his own, whether it be 
cattle, grain, fruit, or vegetables. This petty thiev- 
ing is a serious drawback to small fruit growing and 
market gardening in many places, and the growers 
of orchard fruits suffer in the same way. The habit 
is sometimes indulged in by boys through sheer 
thoughtlessness. In this case a little instruction on 
the part of parents will remedy theevil. The enact- 
ment and enforcement of a good law in every state 


would have a wholesome effect. New York has a | 


statute which covers the ground and may be worthy 
of copying by other states. One of its sections is as 
follows: Any person who wilfully enters without 
the consent of the owner or occupant, any orchard, 
fruit garden, vineyard, or ground whereon is eculti- 
vated any fruit, with intent to take, injure. or destroy 
anything there growing or grown ; or cuts down, de- 
stroys or. injures any shrub, cree, or vine growing 
within any such orchard, garden, vineyard, or upon 
any such ground, or any building, frame or erection 
thereon, is punishable by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing six months, or a fine not exceeding two hundred 
and fifty dollars, or both. 




















WM. I. CHAMBERLAIN. 


If you would have a poor lot of calves feed large 
amounts of cold skim-milk at irregular intervals and 
turn out to pasture where they can suck each other’s 
ears and fight flies all day long. To have good calves 
feed three times a day. Keep the calves tied up ina 
darkened stable, and do not allow them to run in the 
pasture if the flies are bad. Get them to eat oats, bran 
and shorts as soon as possible, and see that they get 
them. 


Potatoes that are large enough for market in July 
had better be sold provided the price is good. A few 
days difference in the time of selling may make a 
great difference in price. It will pay to watch the 
markets. One dollar a bushel for a crop half grown 
is better than fifty cents for a full crop because the 
former requires less labor to handle and makes a 
lighter draught on the rescources of the soil. 


A week of exposure to the hot July sun willinjure 
the horse rake, mower and reaper more than a whole 
season’s usc. Moral: To help the implement makers 
never put any of your tools under shelter. 

If possible shorten the hours by a longer rest in 
the noon heat, and unharness the horses that they 
may take their dinner in comfort. 

A pail of water at a time is all a horse should 
have. In an hour it may have more. 

Let us try and get better acquainted with the 
grasses on our farms. 

If you whip the horse for shying you are making 
the habit worse. 








Hlotly from the sky at noon 

The suliry summer’s sun looks down 

Till all the blooming earth beneath 

Lies crowned with beauteous harvest wreath. 
The reapers come, the sickle sounds, 


The sheaves are piled, and upward mounts 
The song af joy, at night and morn, 
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(Gentle and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and awindlers come in at the front gate.) 

A railroad corporation has no more right to dis- 
criminate between its customers than has a grist 
mill. 


If milk were used more, and beer and rum less, in 
this country, times would not be so hard, and 
millions in doctor bills and medicine would be 
saved. 


The Congressmen who made a pieasure trip of 
the funeral of a fellow member, at a cost of $20,000 
at the public charge, are a very good sort to leave 
at home hereafter. 


The dairyman who buys a patent-right to make 
a pound of gilt-edge butter from a quart of milk, or 
who incorporates “‘oleo”’ in his products, is infi- 
nitely meaner than the hog-butter maker, 


As the patent laws now stand they are admirable 
implements in the hands of deliberate swindlers 
with which to gather spoils from “innocent pur- 
chasers.” Let them be promptly modified. 


If there is anything better calculated to make 
personal animosities and hard feelings in a farming 
neighborhood than turning alot of hungry cattle 





or hogs on the public road, to seek what they may 
devour, we don’t want to know what it is. 


The farmer who buys a drink of whiskey at a 
first-class hotel pays at the rate of $76.02 for a bushel 
of corn. The average farmer sells his corn at about 
60 cents a bushel. How much will be made by this 
kind of trade? 


We have no faith in condition powders, condimen- 
tal foods, egg foods and the like. They are allfin the 
same boat with patent medicines. A poultry pow- 
der that selis for 50 cents a box was found by Prof. 
Jordan of Maine, to contain 84 per cent. of mineral 
matter, chiefly ground shells and a little bone, the 
balance being waterand organic matter. A cele- 
brated cattle food was found to be composed chiefly 
of wheat bran and corn meal, with a trifle of fenu- 
greek,andalittlesulphur. This wassold ats cents 
a pound. 

OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

We present this month Mr. William I. Chamber- 
lain, the old Secretary ot the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture, transformed by recent action of the 
Board of Trustees into the new President of the 
Iowa State Agricultural College. 

Mr. Chamberlain was born upon a farm in Litch- 
field Co., Conn., a little less than fifty years ago, 
but within a year his father removed to a farm in 
Summit Co., Ohio, where he lived the usual life of 
afarmer’s boy until he was sixteen, when he made 


| a break for college. Here by hard work he paid his 


expenses,and by harder work graduated with honors, 
Teaching, farming his father’s farm, which finally 
fell into his possession, and writing for the agricul- 
tural papers, filled in his life until, several years 
ago, he was chosen secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, 

His administration of this office has made the 
Ohio State Board one of the foremost agencies of the 
country in aid of advanced and progressive farm- 
ing, and has given him that ripened knowledge of 
all agricultural affairs, which, added to his liberal 
education and long experience in teaching, peculi- 
arly qualify him for the high requirement of his 
new position. 

We know of no man in the country upon whose 
selection to the post of president of an agricultural 
college, we could more heartily congratulate the 
trustees, whose choice he is, or the patrons, the edu- 
cation of whose boys he will superintend. That 
the college at Ames will take on a renewed life we 
cannot doubt, and we predict for it and its new 
President a brilliant future. 


“TOPICS IN SEASON. __ 


THE OUTLOOR. 

The time is coming when every farming community 
will have a bi-weekly or monthly market da)) at its cen- 
tral point, and those which establish it first will profit 
most by it. 





The use of the twine-binder will add value to 
hemp as a farm crop. 


Summer pasture will probably suffer somewhat 
because it was generally turned on so early in the 
spring. 


Of the wool trade no man can tell what is com- 
ing. Producers will do well to keep cool and be 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity that 
offers. 


The successful breeder and feeder of the future 
will strive more for lean meat than tallow, and 
profits will come soonest to those who first take 
that chute. BL. F. J. 


This is going to be everybody’s year for fruit. It 
will pay everybody who eats it, and those whogrow 
it with the most pains, and market it with the 
most gumption, will get the biggest profits. 


Probably there are enough flouring mills in the 
country now to make all the flour needed for the 
next ten years, and competition is likely to make 
miller’s profits less extravagant than heretofore. 


The whole process of buttermaking is undergoing 
a change which must be regarded, or else the maker 
see his “prime old-fashioned butter” sell at butter- 
ine prices. JOHN GOULD. 


The general prospect for a bountiful harvest is of 
the most flattering character. Good reports of 
wheat, oats and hay prospects come from all quar- 
ters. If anything like fair prices can be realized 
farmers can contemplate the outlook with satisfac- 
tion, as they will be in a position to feed the world 
for the coming year. 


This is a very various country: of such agricul- 
tural luxuries as raisins, prunes, plums, apricots, 
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English walnuts, almonds and honey. California 
produced last year 8545 tons, and up to April first of 
this year two of her southern counties had sent 
out over 1000 car loads of oranges. Arrangements 
have been perfected with the rail roads to deliver 
the fruits from this section to the markets in the 
middle and eastern states at reduced rates, and we 
are promised constantly increasing supplies. 


As a matter of fact, many sections have no 
peaches at all and hundreds P 
of orchards did not have a aS 
single bloom. Milford will 
not have over one-tenth ofa 
full crop,and many other sta- 
tions make the same report, 
while it is true that sections 
of Maryland and New Castle county will havea 
fullcrop. No new canneries are being erected with 
the view of canning peaches this year, and few 
established canneries and evaporators will pack 
any peaches at all. No new evaporators have 
been erected.—Delaware nema. 


THE FA FARM. 
The full vipe grain is bending 
In waves of golden light ; 
The new-mown hay is sending 
dts sweets upon the night ; 
The breeze is softly sighing, 
To cool the parched flowers; 
The rain, to see them dying, 
Weeps forth its gentle showers. 


Does it not cost more to pull the “suckers” from 
corn stalks than the increase in corn is worth? 


I never noticed your paper before, but it has more 
sound sense reading matter in it, than any other 
paper, three times its cost.—A. J., Long Green, Md. 


Remember that “like begets like,’’ and cut all the 
tassels from the barren stalks of corn as soon as 
they appear. Do this, at least, in that part of the 
field from which you intend toselect your seed corn. 


Early plowing, with frequent surface workings 
at short intervals, and surface fertilization, is the 
preparation for wheat most approved by those who 
are most experienced. Let no other work prevent 
the early plowing. 


New Jersey farmers inthe trucking regions sow 
clover seed on the melon and corn ground at the 
last cultivation. The clover affords winter protec- 
tion to the soiland furnishes a little spring pasture. 
This practice may be worthy of imitation in other 
sections of the country. _ 


Sow rye, three pecks per acre, with the buckwheat 
this month. It will not make much growth, but 
will live, until the buckwheat is taken off, when it 
will soon make good fall pasture. Feed it off so 
that it does not make any attempt to head out, or 
it will winter-kill. By judicious treatment a fair 
crop of rye may be harvested next season. Seed 
with clover in the spring. Don’t yousee! you will 
have three crops with one preparation. 














varieties and three and one-half by two feet is 
better. A good strain of Flat Dutch will give the 
best satisfaction asa market cabbage. The crop 
should be all planted by the tenth of July in the 
latitude of Philadelphia, and a week earlier is more 
seasonable. 


Why don’t some one who has a really good stone 
arrangement for sharpening mower knives adver- 
tise the same in the F. J.? 





A MARYLAND SUBSCRIBER. 


What is the matter with the Dutton 
Mower Knife Grinder shown at Fig.1? R. 
H. Allen Company, New York, have ad- 
pvertised it in the F,J. The machine weighs 
18 pounds, and can be carried 
to the field in the hand. It 
can be attached to the wheel 
of the mower, and a dulled or 
nicked section ground sharp 


FIG. 2,—CULTIVATOR. 


inashort time. The firm write us that they shall 
sell 5000 grinders this year, which is a good record 
for a new implement. 


No wonder the corn sometimes wilts and rolls up 
its leaves on hot hays late in July aftera ‘good 
cultivating’’ with one of the big-toothed, deep- 
running cultivators, Look at Fig. 3, and see what 
it does for the roots. Mangled, and torn and cut 
off, they have no chance to recuperate, nor heal 
themselves by sending out new pin rootlets, because 
the ends are ex- 
posed to the drying 
atmosphere. The 
better and more 
sensible work is 
done by the culti- 
= vator with small 
teeth, which run- 
ning shallow,leaves 
the roots undisturbed, and covered by fine tithe. 
Fig. 4 shows this better way. Keep the top of the 
ground mellow, and the weeds down, but don't 
rip up the corn roots late in the season. 


The Swede, or ruta-baga turnip is a profitable 
second crop and worthy of more attention than it 
receives. Fed with a little grain to stock hogs, 
they keep up a thrifty growth through the winter, 
and for sheep and cattle they are most excellent, 
promoting health and saving grain at the same 
time. The chief difficulty to overcome in growing 
the turnip is to get ahead of the “fly ” that devours 
the leaves as soon as they appear. This “fly” isa 
jumping beetle of 
a greenish-black 








The best thing to oil leather and keep it soft is 
neats-foot oil. This is made from the legs and feet 
of beef cattle. A great many people use castor oil 
but some contend it rots the leather. Animal oils 
are the safest. A harness well oiled will outlast 
ten not cared for. It must not be forgotten that 
when leather is dry it will crack, and does not 
have nearly so much strength. 


I hold that. when ground is in proper condition 
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for plowing it is in 
proper condition for 
rolling. So when 
plowing for wheat I 
keep the rollerin the 
field, and just before 
leaving the field at 
noon and at night, hitch to it and roll all that has 
been plowed during the halfday. A gentleshower 
will put such a surface in best condition for the har- 
row while a whole day’s rain would not melt the 
clods if left to harden above the surface. JOHN. 


FIG. 1.—DUTTON GRINDER. 


To raise a big crop of cabbage plow down aclover 
sod and use half aton of chemical manure contain- 
ing an abundance of potash, half of it broadcast 
and halfof itinthe hill Whengrownasasecond 
crop after potatoes, plow in a heavy coat of fresh 
barnyard manure and use wood ashes, or chemi- 
cal manure in the hill. Planted in rows three 


feet apart and two feet in the row there will be over 
7000 on an acre. 





This is close enough for the larger 





color and about 
the tenthof an 
inch long. Such 
heavy fertilization 
as will produce a= 
rich, rank growth — 
of leaves will fair- 
ly out-wit and out-strip this pest, and will not 
hurt the turnips a bit, either. One of the editors 
of the F, J. raised, two years ago, a big crop by pro- 
ceeding on this plan. A patch of ground from 
which clover had been cut was plowed and then 
completely covered with a heavy dressing of barn- 
yard manure. Rows were marked with a corn- 
marker three feet apart. The manure was drawn 
aside with a hand rake so the drill would work. 
The seed was sown in these rows. In two weeks 
the plants were up and large enough to cultivate. 
The flies did not disturb them, either because they 
could not keep up with them, or did not like the 
taste of the leaves. The manure acted as a mulch, 
keeping the ground moist and keeping the weeds 
down. 

The cultivator did all the work except thinning. 
We never raised a crop of roots with so little labor. 
The yield was enormous, and yet the turnips were 
as solid as could be desired. The seed was sown 
the middle of July. It is well tosow plenty of seed; 
say two pounds to the acre, since it is easier to thin 
out the plants than to fill in vacant places in the 
rows. One of the best kinds is the old stand-by, 
the Purple Top Yellow Swede. By careful selection 
this has become almost globular in form, having 
only a short tap root and but few leaves. The best 
strains have no neck, and grow well under the 
ground. The form is well shown by the accom- 





Fia. 4. 


If any one tries your method of driving away 
rats by pouring bi-sulphide of carbon down their 
holes, mentioned in May F. J., they will be after 
you with ashot gun loaded with five fingers of 
powder and “blue whistlers.”” Did you ever smell 
thestuff? Imagine the compound essence of skunk 
and rotten eggs at their worst and you haveit. No 
one can live in a house where a bottle of it has been 
opened. Put chloride of lime or a little powdered 
potash down their holes and they will leave sud- 
denly. J.C. WIGHTMAN, S. Attleboro, Mass. 

We may add to this another caution. The drug 
is recommended for destroying grubs that infest 
the roots of plants. A teaspoonful poured around 
the root of a squash vine will kill the borers and 
the plants too. Use the stuffsparingly and cautious- 
ly, if at all. 





TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 
Frequent cultivation of small fruits in mid-summer 
induces early and rapid growth of vines and canes 
that bear next years’ crop. Late cultivation is rendered 
unnecessary, and consequently, there is no late growth, 
and no winter killing. Keep the cultivator going. 


Nothing better than shallow pint baskets for 
holding raspberries; quarts are too large. 

Heavy coats of manure on the asparagus and 
rhubarb now, will insure abundant supplies next 
spring. 


Are the big green worms stripping the leaves 
from your tomatao vines? As they are never 
numerous the best remedy is to pick off an@ crush. 


It is said that the squash vine borer may be kept 
from his work of destruction by placing corn cobs 
dipped in coal taramong the vines. He don’t like 
that sort of perfumery. 


A reputation for using full sized baskets and 
growing the best of fruit and putting it up ina 
first-class manner is a good thing to have when the 
market is full and prices low. 


Perhaps a mixture ofone part of flowers ofsulphur 
to six of sifted coal ashes dusted on the leaves of 
squash, cucumber and melon vines will keep the 
striped bug away. Apply when the dew is on. 


To preserve specimen bunches of grapes in the 
best possible condition, to prevent the depredations 
of insects and birds, and to secure them against 
rot and early frost, bag them; this will do it, ifany 
thing will. 


A long bladed knife, (an old carving knife or 
bread knife will answer) is just the tool to clip off 
the tips of blackberry and raspberry canes. In- 
struct the boys and let them go to work soon after 
the fruit season is over. Don’t touch the red 
raspberries. 


Soil intended for strawberries this fall should be 
plowed now in order to have some time to settle 
before the plants are set. The surface should be 
made rich, since the plants do not have much time 
to grow, and should be encouraged to throw out 
surface roots, as these are less liable than the deep 
running roots to be broken off by the action of frost. 
We do not recommend fall planting except where 
spring planting was neglected, and a partial crop 
is desired the next summer, 


Strawberry growers will find the “Pony”’ cultiva- 
tor with steel disc attachment, shown at Fig. 2, a 
handy tool in the berry patch. The steel disc cuts 
off the runners and the hoes cultivate the middles. 
Two discs may be used in connection with a broad 
hoe, called a “sweep,” and a row cleaned up ata 
single passage. The “Pony” is made by E.S. & F. 
Bateman, Spring Milis, N. J., but is for sale at 
stores throughout the country. It is just the thing 
for hill and narrow row culture, both of which are 
coming in vogue. 


Peter Henderson tells the Rural New-Yorker 
that they prevent the ravages of the cabbage 
maggot on thelr sample grounds by using 150 
bushels of oyster shell lime to the acre, sown on 

the land after plowing, and 
then harrowed in. They 
once saved a patch in which 
the maggots were at work, 
the ground not having had 
the usual dressing of lime, 
by scraping the soil from 
the stems and putting lime 
around them and, in addi- 
tion, a handful of guano to 
every five or six plants, and 
then drawing up the earth 
again, 





Fie. 5. 


I set the main crop of winter celery from July 15. 
to August 10. I always plant the half dwarfs. 
Make the rows four feet apart and set on the level,, 





panying cut. See Fig. 5. 
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sents in single rows s five inches apart. % have quit | lays 1 a , bateh of e eggs near the root of the peach tree | 


the old-fashioned method of digging trenches and 
manuring in the trenches. I prepare the ground 
carefully, and work in near the surface a two inch 
coating of well rotted horse manure. Chemical 


| during this month and a part of next. 


manures are not equal to stable manure for this | 


crop. Care must be taken in setting the plants, 
not to cover the heart or crown. A plant that has 
the heart broken off, might as well be thrown away. 
It is more important to have big roots on the plants 
than to have big tops. I have the boys that drop 
the plants pinch off the large outside leaves as they 
go along. A. H. 


The latest, and perhaps the best, antidote for 
grape rot and mildew is this: Dissolve 16 pounds 
of bluestone (copper sulphate) in 24 gallons of water; 


These eggs 


| quickly hatch a little white grub that promptly 


begins gnawing the bark and the sap-wood just 
under the ground, causing the sap to run out and 
form gum, and there you have the dreaded peach- 
borer. The prevention is to thoroughly rub all 


| around the tree, now, with soft soap in which car- 


also, siake 30 pounds of quicklime into a liquid | 


paste with about nine gallons of water; mix the 
two by gradually stirring the lime into the copper 
solution at the ordinary temperature. 


Sprinkle | 


the bluish wash thus produced upon the leaves of | 


the vines with a brush broom or whisk, so that as 
far as possible each leaf may receive a drop ortwo. 
Apply early, before the mildew appears. It issaid 
that one application is sufficient, as the mixture 
will not wash off by rain, but gradually dissolves, 
even in the dews, andspreads over the Jeaf. It is 
so cheap and easy of application that it should be 
tried extensively. 


Waldo F. Brown tells the Farmers’ Review that 
he prefers the Early Cluster cucumber for pickles. 
It does not make much vine, and can be planted 
4x5 feet, giving over 2000 hills per acre. He makes 
hills a little above the level, drops the seed, steps 
on it to press it into close contact with the soil, and 
then covers lightly. As soon as the rough leaves 
appear he thins to four plantsin ahill. The plant- 
ing is not deferred later than the first of July. In 
favorable circumstances the vines will bear in six 
weeks. 


When transplanting, the plants, especially cabbage and 
caulifiower, ought to be examined, as they someiimes go 
“blind” as gardeners say, thatis the growing bud is de- 
stroyed in some way, and will never form a head, and 
should be rejected along with those that have crooked 
stems, or malformed roots. 


THE ORCHARD. 
To teach and unteach, in a school is unmeet, 
To do and undo, to the purse is unsweet ; 
Then orchard or hop-yard, so trimmed with cost, 
Should not, through folly, be spoiled and lost. 
—TUSSER. 





Be sure and dry a good lot of cherries for home 
use next winter. 

Thinning the fruit is one of the most successful 
sales-agents. Always secures good prices. 

If ants are running up and down your young 
fruit trees take it as a sign that there may be plant 
lice on your trees. 


Try taking a ring of bark six inches long from 
the trunk of that young and thrifty fruit tree that 
refuses to bear fruit. Do this on the 3d of July. 
This may bring it to its senses. 


In budding, make the cross cut at the bottom of 
the upright slit, instead of at the top, and push the 
bud up, instead of down. J.C. Plumb says this is 
much safer, and makes them mure sure to grow. 


We want at least one of the girls on every farm 
4o learn the art of budding. This is the season; go 
right at it, girls. “Barry’s Fruit Garden,” which 
‘we can supply, if desired, gives plain and practical 
instructions. 


Plant-lice often appear in great numbers at the 
ends of the branches of cherry, pear and other fruit 
trees. If these can be bent down and dipped into 
strong soap-suds, the insects may be killed. If out 
of reach, syringe them with kerosene emulsion, 
This is so generally useful as an insecticide on 
plants that we repeat it here: Stir kerosene with 
half as much milk until no oil is visible; then di- 
djute with twelve times its bulk of water. This will 
xxill almost all insects without injury to the plants. 
Amer. Agriculturist. 


Epiror FARM JOURNAL :—How could you make 
-such a mistake about chestnuts? I have not one 
of the European variety on my place. I had a few 

some years ago, but there came a hard winter and 
killed them all, I have always, both publicly and 
privately, strenuously contended that our native 
variety was by far the best. Of course they must 
rbe a large variety, cultivated by grafting. There 
. are plenty of these as large as the European sorts 
: and every way better. Yours truly, 
Jenkintown, Pa. E. SATTERTHWAIT. 


A beautiful blue wasp, as it might be called at 
; first sight,pbut really a mote that looks like a wasp, 








bolic acid has been mixed. The cure is to dig out 

the little wretches while yet very young. You may 

miss some, and next April will be the time to hunt 

for these. We will remind you of it then. Cover 

the wounds made by the knife with grafting wax. 
— 


In Connecticut the insects which prey upon fruit 
are so numerous that the State Board of Agricul- 
ture have called for information regarding them 
from the farmers. This is a move in the right di- 
rection. Farmers should watch these things and 
know more about the habits of their enemies and 
then they could the better provide against them. 
The F. J believes farmers can do anything, and so 
they can if they will try. Here is the list of enemies: 
Apple tree worm or Codling moth. First appear- 
ance? previous history ? remedies ? (Note) This was 
introduced from Europe before the memory of any 
living Tent caterpillar (Note) a native feeding on 
wild cherry. Apple Tree Borer. Apple Maggot. Scale 
Bark Louse. Aphis or Green Louse. Cotton Aphis 
or Wooly Louse. T.S. Gold is the efficient Secre- 
tary. 


Apples sometimes fall from the trees when quite 
small, from one-half to one inch in diameter, for 
the same reason that plums do—curculio. The 
jarring process which proves so successful with 
plums cannot be applied to the apple trees because 
of their size. Try the sheep, pig, and hen cures, 
They will work, if faithfully used. 


Some of the knowing ones say that hot water on 
the roots of the peach trees will cure the yellows, 
and others pin their faith toa heavy dose of potash. 
We rather think both are good remedies. Now 
why not dig a shallow trench around the tree, fill 
it with wood ashes, and pour boiling water upon 
them. 


Possibly carrying a few buckets of water, or haul- 
ing a few barrels, may save a number of trees in 
the newly planted orchard, and carry them over 
their first season safely. Better do this than have 
to plant new ones next spring. 


A crop of buckwheat sown in the newly-planted 
orchard now, and plowed down in October, is bet- 
ter than to permit it togo through the season with- 
out any cultivation or manure. 


Whatif plums do grow well budded on peach 
stocks? The borers will destroy the peach stocks 
just the same. Better keep the plums on theirown 
feet. 


A frequent stroll through the young orchard, 
pinchingand pulling the superfiuous shoots as they 
appear is one of the very best forms of farming. 


Manuring the apple tree, even now, will help it 
bear a larger crop; but it will not avoid the necess- 
ity for thinning the fruit. 

Thin thefruit. Take off half or three-fourths and 
see if what’s left are not worth more than all left on 
would have been worth. 


By cutting oft black knots from plum trees when 
they first appear, there is no difficulty in getting 
rid of them. 

Good, clean cultivation of young fruit trees I find 
to be a grand thing for the prevention of disease, 

IRA FRANCE, 

If the new growth on your old fruit trees-is less 

‘than one foot long it isasign that they need manure. 


Why does not Mr. Hamer, of Fulton Co., Ill., give 
us his experience in fruit culture? 

Get a Lewis force pump tospray the orchard trees 
that are preyed upon by insects. 

FORTY YEARS AMONGST FRUITS 
(Continued). 
BY E. SATTERTHWAIT. 

Of course, there can be no rule laid down to determine 
what fruit, if any, in a given locality wiil pay as a market 
crop. Tnisisa question that every one must determine for 
himself, and though much might be said that might be 
useful in deciding this question, there is much more that 
can be learned only by observation and experiment. 
There is perhaps nothing that has been more discourag- 
ing to beginners in this business than the want of agree- 
ment amongst those who have attempted to lay down 
rules on the subject. We continually see the most con- 
flicting views advocated on questions that, it would seem, 
ought to have been settled long ago. But it must be borne 
in mind, that fruit growing, like every other agricultural 








pursuit, is not one of the exact sciences. We cannot, as 





in many other branches of knowledge, proceed step by 
step with unerring accuracy until we arrive at conclusions 

that are infallible. On the contrary, we are met at every 

step with almost insurmountable obstacles in the pursuit 

of knowledge on this subject. Why a variety of fruit. 
will do well in one situation and not in another is some- 

thing that in the present state of our knowledge is utterly 

beyond our ken. 

The so-called science of agricultural chemistry that 
was to teach us, by analyzing the soil and analyzing the 
plant, just what was wanted for a particular crop, has 
not got beyond its infancy, if indeed it is yet born. At 
any rate, it affords not a glimmer of lignt in solving the 
many stubborn problems that meet us at every turn in 
this pursuit, and the best that the most experienced of 
us can say is, that we have found out how much there is 
to learn, and I have always noticed that the more a man 
really knows the more cautious he is in giving advice to 
others. 

But to go back to where we left the subject of apples. 
All fruits, it must be observed, are more or less local in 
their habits, and none more so than apples. The selec- 
tion of varieties is the most perplexing of ali questionsin 
apple culture. Judging from my own experience and 
observation, with all the obstacles there are in the way, I 
believe there is hardly a spot in this whole country that 
is capable of tillage at all, but in which apples could be 
successfuily grown, if the right kind could be selected for 
the locality. But, as I have said, there is no way of de- 
termining this but by actual experiment, anc unfortunate- 
ly it takes a long time to do this, 

The advice I should give to any one intending to plant 
apples would be this, observe closely the kinds that seem 
to be doing best in the neighborhood, and plant principally 
of these. If the plantation is to be a large one, planta tree 
or two of each of such other sorts as have a wide reputa- 
tion, always remembering that a difference in latitude 
will make a corresponding difference in the time of ripen- 
ing. There are many apples that are valuable as good 
keepers in one locality, that,a degree or two further 
South will not keep atall. I would not advise many 
varieties in growing fruit of any kind for market, and a 
half dozen varieties of apples is probably enough. But 
this need not prevent one from having an experimental 
orchard with as many sorts as may be worthtesting. But 
always remember to change by grafting, while still young, 
such as do not promise well. Inten years from planting 
this can generally be told, and at that age the re-grafting 
is not much of a task. 

Ground that is nearly level is always to be preferred 
for an orchard, though apples wili sometimes do remark- 
ably well on a hill side, if the soil just happens to suit 
them. The ground must not beinthe least swampy. No 
fruit tree will thrive in a soil that contains stagnant water, 
The soil, of course, should be well prepared before plant- 
ing. It should be in as good condition as would be proper 
for acorn crop. If it isnot good enough for this it is not 
worth while to plant an orchard there, unless it happens 
to be in a situation where an unlimited amount of 
manure can be had. 

In planting trees it cannot be too strongly urged to 
prune away the branches and top severely. The philoso- 
phy of this is, that in digging a tree the roots are always 
very much curtailed, and the top should be reduced in 
proportion to restore the proper balance, otherwise, when 
growth commences, the evaporation from the leaves will 
be greater than the roots can supply, and the tree be- 
comes stunted, and may dry up and perish. This advice is 
so simple and has so often been urged, that I should have 
deemed it superfiuous, if I did not see it so often disre- 
garded. Another hint or two, for the same reason, seems 
to be necessary in regard to planting. Never stakea 
tree. My plan is to bank up the earth well around the 
tree after planting, and be very careful to not plant too 
deep, and then if the top is sufficiently reduced by prun- 
ing, it never fails to make a vigorous growth and needs 
no stake. 

I would recommend 35 feet apart each way for apple 
trees. In regard to the cultivation and treatment of an 
apple orchard, there is such a wide diversity of opinion 
that it would take a very bold or a very ignorant man 
to lay down any positive rule for this. For the first 
few years however, the trees must be cuitivated, and 
the ground may be used for growing potatoes or some 
other truck. Trees are oftentimes injured by ignorant 
or careless plowman. But there is no necessity for this, 
I have 50 acres of trees that are plowed twoor three times 
a year or oftener, without touching a tree. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are iis Strongest Forts. 
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Many men would heroically protect their families 
from any threatened danger, yet have no courage to 
drive out from their own hearts the selfishness, dis- 
content and ill-temper which afflict them far more 
sorely. Some have courage enough to face all the 
hardships and labor of unceasing devotion to busi- 
ness, but not a particle when duty to their health 
demands relaxation. Some are brave in maintain- 
ing their opinions, but cowards in acknowledging an 
error. The same duties that are fulfilled easily, 
almost unconsciously by one person, require all the 
courage and resolution of another to perform. It is 
then in the quiet, unnoticed realm of duty, in the 
apparently calm exercise of self-denial, in the still 
small voice of conscience, that courage is most se- 
verely tested. 





What is a gentleman? Is it not one 
Honestly eating the bread he has won, 
Living in uprighiness, fearing his God, 
Leaving no stain on the path he has trod, 
Caring not whether his coat may be old, 
Prizing sincerity far above gold, 

Recking not whether his hand may be hard, 
Stretching it boldly to grasp its reward ! 
What is a gentleman? Say, is it birth 
Makes a man noble, or adds to his worth ! 
Is there a family tree to be had 

Spreading enough to conceal what is bad ? 
Seek out the man who has God for his Guide ; 
Nothing to blush for and nothing to hide ; 
Be he a noble, or be he in trade, 

This is the gentleman Nature has made. 





It is not how much we hear and read, but what we 


BY MARY SIDNEY. 

Since my article on ‘‘Housekeeping and Cleaning” 
that appeared in the April number of F. J., I have 
received an interesting letter from aman. It pleases 
me to get a letter from a man. I would rather he would 
scold me in it than not to write at all. I think I 
have said something important when a great, strong 
man voluntarily suspends business to take up the 
pen to enlarge on my ideas. I ‘hought that was a 
very womanish article in the April uumber—the title 
at least was; but my correspondent of Illinois asks, 
“‘If housekeeping is so hard, is there not many a 
man who is entitled to some sympathy ?” and wishes 
I would tell what a ‘‘farmer’s wife should do as well 
asthe farmer.” Of course I am full of sympathy for 
the kind-hearted, over-worked and poorly paid 
farmers he describes. I could fill a page in com- 
miseration of their woes, and I thought I was telling 
farmer’s wives my ideas of what was good to be done 
under the subjects being 2onsidered,and only referred 
to men in a sort of parenthetical way. My position, 
as I understand it, as a contributor to the ‘‘ Household 
Department” is not that of an adviser tomen. Esq. 
Biggle attends to them. The Editor, however, has 
never restricted me in what I shall say ; he may have 
had experience enough, if he is but young, to know 
that it is the better part of valor to let a woman go 
I wish my Illinois critic would read 
that article over again, and I think he would discover 
that the cause of so many farmer’s wives being over- 
burdened is not laid at the door of the men altogether. 
What says it about women slipping from the work 
assigned them by the Creator ? 

I find it impossible to speak much of home life 
without mixing in a man. He is always there—at 
least in all well regulated families—lIt is only half a 
household that has no man in it, a dry, cheerless, 
unblest habitation. Think of the long winter even- 
ings, a bright clean room, where warmth and com- 
fort and tidies reign, and no man to snore beside the 
Jamp-light. Oh, I must have that music in mine. I 
nabbed the first snorer I could catch, and have taken 
extra good care of him ever since, lest if I should lose 
him I could never trap another. My friend says, ‘I 
believe in marriages, good, true, honest ones, and 
then no grumbling.” (So do I.) ‘Iam willing to 


when I ask her to take a boat, horseback, buggy ride 
or sail, which she can do as often as she likes. But 
the general reply is, ‘‘ It takes so much time to get 
ready, and I may see some one if I do not dress, that 
I would rather stay home. Get some one else and 
go.” I would like to punish a woman like that. 
One who can go and won’t, when her husband asks 
her, ought to have been an old maid, or else mar- 
ried one of those industrious misers that never want 
anything but work and money. There are lots of 
women though, of just that silly sort: they make 
themselves slaves of work, of dress, or of whims. 
They stay shut up at home and brood over their 
woes, real and imaginary, till they grow sickly and 
peevish, and spiritless, and then expect everybody 
to love and symputhize with them in their self-made 
afflictions. 

A woman must have a soul a little broader than 
the four walls of home, she must have a slice of in- 
terest in humanity at large, a small appetite for 
social pleasures, and a wee bit of willingness to make 
some personal sacrifices for other’s wants, if she ex- 
pects to be very popular with my friend or me. 
While I have but little affection for those women who 
could, but will not, bend in harmless things to please 
their husbands, I have just as little for that man, the 
member of a class as numerous as the other, who 
will not depart an inch from his own plans to please 
his wife; who is wandering hither and yon, making 
a very little business go a great ways; who has plenty 
of means for the latest improved machinery and his 
own personal wants, but no money or time to devote 
to her who has left all she held dear togo with him; 
Who acts as though he thought she should have no 
desire for anything other than to trudge along in the 
narrow rut in which he has placed her, not worthy 
even to share his confidence, and know the state of 
his business, unless he fails, and wants to assign 
some property to her to keep a creditor from getting it. 

If in my former article I made a strong statement 
of the ills some women endure, I yet fell short of my 
distant friend, for he says: ‘‘If I was a woman I 
would never, no never, marry a farmer; and | would 
not be one, if. I could live my life over again. They 
can not be ‘ Knights of Labor’ that can put a price 
upon their work or products. Their fruits, stock, 
grain, in fact all the results of labor brings just what 
the speculator sees fit to give. Very often after sum- 
ming up the year’s work, paying all living expenses 
how much is left to buy books or indulge in anything 
except actual necessities? This is why a farmer 
cannot give his wife and children as much as he 
would like to.” I can not go so far as to condemn 

the whole business because speculators control it. 
Money and luxuries are not so productive of happi- 
ness as love and sympathy. If the farmer can not 
give his family ease and indulgences, if he does the 
best he can, and is kind, any reasonable woman 
would give him credit for his natural goodness, and 
be contented to share his lot, though itis a busy one. 
But why do farmers allow speculators to rule them ? 
They outnumber all others, and it is pitiable the way 
they submit to the impositions of those who respect 
nothing but their own wants. Al} over the country 
better paid laborers than the farmers are “striking” 
for more pay and fewer hours, and are gaining 
points for their own benefit all the time. All this 
going on while the farmer's taxes are increasing and 
e is obliged to work harder than ever and be more 
economical to make both ends meet. 
“They can not be Knights of Labor that can put 
a price upon their work or products.” Why can’t 
they? What’s to hinder them from conbining for 
self-preservation ? Two or three ora half dozen can 
do nothing. Why do they uncomplainingly permit 
the tariff removed from raw materials, thus bringin 
down the price of their products, while it is rire. ne 
on manufactured goods? If we have free trade at 
all, the common sense of a weak woman demands it 
on everything, so that if a farmer must sel] his wool 
for a song, he can buy a coat or dress for his wife at 
the same tune. 
Why do not the farmers insist on turning some of 
their own numbers into law-makers instead of per- 
petually hunching and marching and lifting aloft 
the banner of some lawyer or idle office-seeker. Oh, 
if I were a man I would never vote for a man that 
came cozening along for no other purpose than to pat 
me on the back and ask me to vote for him. ith 
the numerical strength farmers have they might do 
better for themselves if they would try. ff they 
would only for twenty-five years put the money thev 
now spend in tobacco alone into newspapers and | 
books, and read and study up the needs of the coun- | 
try and of themselves, they could drive a crowd of 
speculators and political sharpers into better ways, 
and have more of the refinements of life for them- 
selves. When will they cease to be foolish and learn 
to be wise? A farmer in my county said he wouldn’t 





help cléan house, and my wife should go with me 


| swer it. 


rows or hills, because ‘‘it was too hard on his mind.” 
He is not the only one who wants plenty of rest for 
his mind. If a machine could be invented that would 
go around and adjust the farmer’s grievances, and 
they would have nothing to do but ride, farmin 
would soon be a better paying business. I am afrai 
in this paper I have been talking about the men, but 
I am sure my newly found Illinois friend will agree 
with me, unless he uses tobucco. 


WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
BY ROSE PARK. 

Just after sending you my views on the subject of 
painting things too brightly in agricultural papers, 
I received the following letter from a friend in 
Dakota whom John had asked for information in 
regard to the country. 

Dear Friend :—Yours of the 10th received and I 
hasten to tell you what I know about this wonder- 
land or North Dakota, as it is called. Our county 
is almost unbroken expanse of prairie, nearly level 
yet sufficiently rolling to afford natural drainage. 
Our soil is of the kind that wet nor drouth does not 
affect as it does in the States. Thesoil isof asandy 
character on the surface, with a subsoil of calcare- 
ous clay from six to ten feet in thickness, and pos- 
sesses all the necessary ingredients for the perfec- 
tion of the cereals, and all kinds of vegetables 
raised in the States. I had on my farm last year 
ruta bagas that measured 28 inches in circumference 
and weighed 14 lbs.; common purple strap leaf that 
measured 24 in. in circumference and«weighed 10 
lbs.; potatoes that only required 72 to make a bushel, 
andallof the finest quality. Theseason is however 
a little short for the melon or pumpkin, yet they 
grow toan immense size and many of them mature. 
The citron grown heré is very fine indeed. The 
strawberry, both tame and wild, does well; the 
currant and gooseberry flourish when cultivated. 

The main crops are the cereals—wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, &c. The average to the acre in our county was, 
wheat 22, oats 50, and barley 45 bushels. 1 had 18 
acres of oats that made 1262 bushels machine meas- 
ure, and which would have weighed out fully 1500 
bu., an average of 80 bu. per acre. Sold my wheat 
for 72 cts., my oats I have yet on hand, it is worth 
30 cts. This is as fine stock country as any in the 
world, and produces the finest wild hay found on 
the continent. I never wintered stock so easily 
and with so little expenseas I havein Dakota. Our 
cows get nothing but hay to eat during the winter 
and are fit for the shambles ia the spring. It is 
true that we provide sheds or barns for them to 
protect them from the cold winds and snow storms. 
Eggs are worth 40 cts. per dozen, dressed chickens 

15 cts. per lb., dressed turkeys 18 cts; pork is worth 
10 cts. and beef 8 to 9 cts. per lb. 

As to theclimate we have the very best that it was 
ever my lot to enjoy; this December 30th, is almost 
warm enough to do without fire, the thermometer 
marking 40° above zero. There is no denying that 
the thermometer sometimes gets down near the 
minus 50 line, but we never hear the complaints 
here in regard to the cold that we do in the States. 
I must say that as tar as climate goes their is none 
better on the globe. 

We have a good home, good house, good barn, 
good granary, good cattle and machine sheds, 115 
acres ready for crops in the spring, good health and 
good water, and an abundance of it, and last though 
not least, are out of debt and something to spare. 
We are not the renter but the landlord now,which 
is something to be proud of. I am county supers 
intendent of schools in this county, and principal 
of the public schools, at $65 per month. The 
superintendent's office brings mein between three 
and four hundred a year; so you see that I am not 
idle. Very respectfully, JOHN JONES,” 
As soon as I had read the letter I sat down to an- 
You see I am afraid that all the land ina 
good place like that will be taken up before we 
can get out there. Here is the letter I sent: 

Dear Friend I have read your letter and I want 
to start for North Dakota this minute. I’m tired 
of raising turkeys for 5 ets. alb., and chickens for 
4 cts., and selling eggs at I5cts. when you get 40. If 
we come out there, right away, can we get some of 
that good land like you have that will grow 80 
bushels of oats to the acre? Can we get to be coun- 
ty superintendent at 300 a@ year, and principal of 
the schools of somewhere at 365 per month? Now 
dear friend I’1l tell you what I want youtodo, that 
is, sit down and write us another long letter, telling 
us all the black side of North Dakota; pwt on the 
shading as heavily as the truth will bear; write it 
sometime when you have the toothache—/if teeth 
ever do ache in North Dakota—or when you have 
a boil—do boils grow there ?—or when you have the 
indigo blues. Tell us all about the snow that cor- 
ners and buries cattleshedsandall. Tell about the 
stock that freezes to death on hay every winter, 
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put on an overcoat, and get the arms uplifted over 
the bead, hands started in sleeves, and then freeze 
stiff and stark inthat position. Tell usallthisand 
more, so that after reading it over we can then read 
your bright picture again, and thus be able to strike 
a general average, and then we can know about 
what we will have to depend on when we go to 
North Dakota to live.” RoOsE PARK. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 
For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
older ones who do not know too much. 
In many a cool, quiet farm-house there are three 


or four bed-rooms that might, by a little crowding 


of the family, be spared for a month or two in sum- | 


mer, while in the city there are many families look- 
ing for just such a retreat, and willing to pay well 
for good, comfortable accommodations. But they 
must be good and attractive, which they can’t well 
heip being if kept clean and neat, and especially if 
good meals are provided. Those portions of the house 
which are kept closed and little used, would be all 
the better for being thrown open to sun and air, and 
the pleasant porches where, perhaps, no one has 
time to sit, be brought into daily use. The great 
apple trees in the orchard, the brook, and the shady 
hill-top will add their own attractions. Provide for 
comfort first of all. Light, easy chairs of willow or 
splint are cheap and desirable. Attractive seats out 
of doors are a good investment. All of these, with 
a table well filled with plenty of freshly-gathered 
vegetables, milk, cream, fresh meat and tender poul- 
try would be sure to be appreciated by people fresh 
from the city. Where there are several daughters 
in a family, little or none of the profits need be 
paid out for labor, while a market is provided for 
home products. 
can be borne for the short time it lasts for the sake 
of increased income with its comforts for the rest of 
the year. Farmer's girls ought to know how to 
** make hay while the sun shines.” 

Ruth Brown says, and she knovrs, that very good 
bread may be made out of not very good flour, thus : 
For about three ordinary-sized loaves, grate over 
night two cold boiled potatoes. Pour over them 
some hot water and add enough flour while hot to 
thicken it slightly. Add a little salt, and when cool 
enough, a small half tea-cup of yeast. In the morn- 
ing make a sponge as usual, and add this for rising. 

I have often intended to write to the F. J. and 


The extra work and inconvenience | 


thank Mrs. C. R. B. of Carney, Pa., for her washing | 
made easy, which we have practiced ever since its | 


appearance, beside giving the recipe to a good many 
friends. C. E. M. 
We have in use a F. J. clothes-pin apron, the con- 
venience of which I’ve but to mention on wash day 
to bring a smile to the face of my good wife. I can 
take in the clothes now and sing Psalms at the same 
time. : d oP. 


HOMELY WRINKLES. 
“* Tis nobleness to serve ; 
Help those who cannot help again.” 
To keep juice from soaking into pie-crust, brush 
it over with white of egg. I. 8. 
Put a buttered paper, butter side down, over 
jellies to keep them from moulding. Mrs. N.C. 


Tell Mrs. E. A. S. a good machine for family use 
is the Lamb Knitting machine, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. F. 8. 


The surest way to have clear jelly is to let the 
juice drain through a flannel bag, without squeez- 
ing it. 

A few pieces of horse radish root put among 
pickles will keep the scum from rising on top and 
improve their flavor. 


Old shoes, an eye-sore and nuisance in the wrong 
place, if planted around grapevines and truit trees, 
are by slow degrees transformed into delicious fruit. 


To insure rich pastry being light, great expedition 
must be used in making and baking, for if it stands 
long before it is put in the oven, it becomes flat 
and heavy. 


A stiff wire twisted around the stove-pipe high 
up, and with the end bent up into a hook is a 
handy place on which to hang the stove holder. 

“pe Mrs. O. 

Tn answer to question asked some time ago as to 
where to have silk rags woven, M. E. ©. says that 
J. Ryan, 83 Bowery, New York does such work 
satisfactoriiy. 


The coolest part of the house should be selected 





for pie or pastry making; and it should be touched 
as lightly as possible, and with cool hands, A 
marble slab is the best place on which to roll it out, 
We and some others tried keeping ripe tomatoes 
in brine :—Result, a total failure. M. W. G. 
We hope if others try the plan this year they will 
report their experience. 


Tell the subscriber that the worse the odor the 
thicker the flies. They are good scavengers, and 
if they are on the windows, there are fewer on the 
walls, so never mind. They are eusily washed off 
with warm water. 





HOW TO DO THINGS 
Black berries make the best jelly of all, we think. 
Try them. 
To make “ pop-overs,” take one cup of sweet milk, 
one cup of flour, a little salt,and one egg. Bake 
in hot gem pans in a hot oven. E. J. 


When berries are sandy rinse them before stem- 


ming. Put them ina pan and pour cold water over 
them ; the berries will rise to the top, and the sand 


sink to the bottom, if they are gently stirred with 
the hand. 


To keep dried fruit from becoming wormy, as soon 
as it is dry put it in the oven and heatthoroughly. 
This destroys the larva which has been deposited 
on it while drying, and causesallthetrouble. Then 
put it in thin muslin bags and these inside of thick 
paper bags, and tie them up. 


E. J, also sends this recipe for tea buiscuit: Take 
two quarts of flour, two tablespoons white sugar, 
two of butter, half a cup of yeast, one pint of boiled 
milk. Make a hole in the flour, pour in the ingred- 
ients. When light cut down once or twice, make 
into biscuit and when light bake. 

Our ginger cakes are considered very good. We 
take one quart of molasses, a good half cup of lard 


For strawberry short cake—one quart of flour, 
one teaspoonful of salt, two heaping teaspoonstul 
of baking sowder, two tablespoonsful of butter, one 
pint of milk. Sift the flour, salt and powder 
together. Rub the butter in cold, and add the milk, 
and mix into a smooth dough just soft enough to 
handle. Divide in half and roll out the size of 
breakfast plates. Lay on greased baking tin, and 
bake in a hot oven for twenty minutes. Separate 
the cake without cutting, as it makes it heavy. 
Have ready some nice strawberries, cover the 
bottom half, sprinkle plentifully with sugar and 
cream. Lay on top half, crust downwards. Use 
the rest of the berries on it, with plenty of sugar, 

WELL-WISHER. 


We find in “Farm and Fireside” the following 
directions for setting the rolls on clothes-wringers 
when they become loose: 

First, clean the shaft by removing the old rubber 
and cord ; then varnish the shaft, the length of the 
roll, with copal varnish; when 
partly dry, take jute twine and 
wind the shaft on the varnish the 
length of the roll, winding tight 
and close; then let the varnish 
dry, and when dry the cord will 
be cemented to the shaft, ready for the roll. 

Make arubber cement by cutting two ounces of 
pure rubber very fine, putting it into a tin or glass 
can, and adding three pints of pure benzine. It 
wiil be ready for use after standing thirty-six hours. 
Now make a swab by winding arag around the 
end of a stick, and swab the cord on the shaft with 
the rubber cement. Let this dry, and repeat until 
the chord is well covered with the rubber cement, 

Make a wooden thimble three inches long, and 
as large as the corded shaft boring in it a hole deep 





; enough toallow it to come down to the cord on the 


and butter mixed, slightly warmed, haif acup of | 


boiling water, one tablespoon of baking soda, mixed 
with the molasses, and enough flour to roll out not 
too stiff. LINA. 


For raspberry vinegar, which makes a pleasant 
drink for sick or well people, take seven pints of 
berries, pour over them one quart of vinegar, and 
let them stand one night. Strain, and to every 
pint of juice add a pound of sugar; boil fifteen min- 
utes and bottle for use. It will keep unsealed, if 
well corked. 


Cold boiled ham is much more appetizing if 
treated in this way. Boil until within abont 
fifteen minutes of being done, then skin it and rub 
all over the fat and the cut end, with brown sugar, 
into which you have puta few drops of vinegar; 
then stick cloves all over it and bake in the oven 
for fifteen minutes. Very good for a pic-nic. 


To request for recipe for water crackers one sub- 
scribersays: “Tender, sweet crackers may be made 
if your flour is good, by mixing just enough water 
with white or Graham flour to make it hold 
together. Then beat the dough with a mallet or 
hammer, turning or folding as often as necessary. 
The longer you pound it the more tender they will 
be. Roll thin, prick well, bake without browning, 
in a not very hot oven.” _ 

A good dish of “lamb and peas” may be made 
out of what is usually considered an inferior part 
of the lamb, i. e., the neck piece. Haveit properly 
cracked or chipped along the bone, and the day 
before you want it for dinner cover it with water 
and allow it to simmer gently for two hours, or un- 
til tender, and then set away in acold place. The 
next day remove every particle of fat that has 
hardened over it, put some peas ina sauce pan, 
and pour over the liquor from the lamb, and cook 
them gently until done, then heat the lamb in it, 
and | serve. 
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shaft. Place this thimble on the end of a stiff, iron 
rod that is fastened in a vise, then take the roll, 
dip the swab in the rubber cement and pass it 
through the roll; then pass the roll down over the 
thimble two or three times, dipping the thimble 
in the cement to make it work easily. Now fasten 
one end of the shaft in the vise, place the thimble 
on the other end, swab the cord, thimble and hole 
in the roll with the rubber cement until all are 


| well covered, then pass the roll quickly down over 





the thimble onto the cord; let it dry twelve hours, 


and the work is done. 


HEALTH HINTS. 

Every liltle effort towards cleanliness and healthful- 
ness helps along in keeping away the various insect 
pests. “Clean up this world” they buzz and sing, and 
din into our cars, with many a nip and thrust to drive 
home their injunction, 


Wilted vegetables should not be eaten. 

Perfectly ripe, but not over-ripe fruit, such as 
blackberries, or peaches, is a cure for diarrhcea, 

To keep well, and sleep well, bathe often but. 
quickly, with cold water in the morning and warm 
at night. 

Tincture of iodine is good to put on corns to re- 
lieve the soreness and to keep them from forming 
if put on in time. E. J. 

If horses have sore mouths from bruising of the 
bits, take equal quantities of tincture of myrrhand 
aloes, and apply to the sore and it willsoon heal. 

E. J. 


To stop bleeding at the nose chew a piece of 
paper, or raise the leftarm and keep it up some 
time, or bathe the back of the head and neck in 
cold water. 


A piece of thin flannel worn over the abdomen 
tends to prevent the various troubles that the bow- 
els are liable toin warm weather. We have known 
several persons who have tried this with most 
satisfactory results. 

As we have told you before take a nap on these 
long, hot days. When you have gotten up early. 
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Witch, nearly 100 illustrations. This unique 
book free to new subscribers to Fashion Maga- 
sine ; 120 pages of literature, fashion, and music ; § 
pattern supplement, fashion plate, and 1000.5 
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so good. 50 cents a year, with premium. STRAW- & 
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and worked hard, you have earned one and will, 
in the end, lose nou time by taking it. 


Children that are naturally left-handed may be | 
taught while young to use the right hand for writ- 


ing, sewing, etc., although it is best to teach 
them to use both hands fairly well, as it is oftenan 


advantage and relief to change from one to the 


other. 


My husband thinks a paper that has got principle 
enough not to advertise those quack nostrums 
ought to be patronized. In my opinion your paper 


is one of the most comprehensive and thoroughly 
common-sense of any paper of its size I ever saw. 
Elkader, Iowa, Mrs, Dr. S. A. B. 


* Red oil,” or the oil of St. Johnswort, is a good, if 


old-fashioned remedy, for bruises such as “stubbed 
toes,” or other of the ills childish flesh is heir to. 
1t is made by steeping the flowers of the St. Johns- 
wort weed in sweet oil, and will keep good for 
years. Puta few drops on lint or soft linen and 
bind over the bruise. 


If achild receive a severe fall, examine it well 
in every part and rub your hand on its back to see 
ifitisinjured. Persons have been sometimes crip- 
pled for life by receiving a hurt, not known of at 
the time. A warm bath, with plenty of rubbing 
after will be soothing if the hurt and shock are 
only temporary. 


How many of your readers know that boiled milk, 
one-half teacup taken hot each half hour is a cer- 
tain cure forthe diarrhoea likely to be prevalent 
during the coming months ? It will cure any case 
due to colds or injudicious eating, and in the more 
serious cases where the diarrhcea is the prelude to 
typhoid it is better than any of the nostrums that 
only serve to suppress symptoms that are indica- 
tive to the physician who should be called if the 
boiled milk fails to relieve. Would it not be well 
to publish this in your bright and useful little 
paper? J. C. WIGHTMAN, 


A CURE OF NAUSEA, 

About a year ago, just as I was about to extinguish the 
light in my room, I was already in bed, a tap at my door 
was followed by the remark, *“ a gentleman wants to see 
you.” He was shown up tomy room. He came to con- 
sult me about a sick baby. About a year previous he had 
lost a child and what he saw of its treatment by the 
physician in charge, had not made him enthusiastic in 
that direction. 

Now, another child was sick, a baby, and he wanted my 
advice. For three days the little one had been unable to 
retain any food. Mother’s milk, various substitutes for it 
and other foods had been tried, but all were immediately 
rejected by the stomach. The baby was growing wan 
and moaned continually. I directed him to go home, to 
give the baby a warm foot bath and to feed it hot water 
with a teaspoon, a little at a time, as hot as it could swal- 
low it. The hot water was to be repeated as often during 
the night as the baby seemed to want food. He did so. 
The little one took kindly to the hot water and two or 
three times between midnight and morning wanted more. 
None of it was rejected by the stomach and the next 
forenoon it had improved so much that they gave it milk, 
which was aiso retained. That ended the illness and in 
24 hours more, the baby was as well as ever. I know of 
nothing more useful to settle a sick stomach than hot 
water. When nausea occurs, that is nature s protest 
against more food. Let the vomiting go on until the 
stomach is empty. Then, after a reasonable time, if the 
nausea continues, drink hot water anda cure is assured. 
Then why take poisonous drugs? The remedy is as 
efficacious for aduits as for children. Make a note of it. 
In Orange Co., Farmer. HYGIENIST. 
MODES AND MANNERS. 
“ The hands are such dear hands ; 
They are so full ; they turn at our demands 
So often ; they reach out, 
With trifles scarcely thought about, 
So many times : they do 
So many things for me, for you— 
Tf their fond wiils mistake, 
We may well bend, not break.” 


Good qualities are the substantial riches of the 
mind; but it is good breeding that shows them oft 
to advantage. 

White or cream-colored serge dresses, simply 
made will be much used this summer for sea side 
and country wear. 

The good hostess is the one who presents you to 
those of her guests who will add to your pleasure, 
and then having satisfied herself that youare fully 
and delightfully employed, quietly leaves you for 
somebody else who may need her. 


Most of the dresses made for this summer’s wear 
are simply pleated and not puffed or draped in the 
back,although steel raised by the tournure or bustle 
which will not be immediately abandoned,although 


| its entire disuse is foreboded, when the wearer will 
| again appear without the bunch which the eye is 
accustomed to see half way up the back of every 
| woman. 


A modern philosopher thinks it is a mistake to 
suppose that women have stronger attachments 
than men. “A man,” he says, “is often attached 
to an old hat; but who ever heard of a woman 
being attached to an old bonnet?” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes compares people who do 
not know how to take leave to “ships which seem 
to have been built in your parlor, and cannot be 
launched.” People who rise and hover between 
remaining and departing, keep the hostess standing, 
lingering as if they had something to say, but 
couldn’t remember exactly what, are very trying; 
though it is not necessary forthem to bob out of 
the room as if they had been shot. Itis best to say 
Good Bye! and leave quickly, although asweet and 
gracious person may say, “ Well, I fear 1 must say 
Good Bye!” There should be both grace of manner 
and decision of action in taking leave. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
Some of the Yankees throw fine dirt on cabbages 
to keep off the worms. L. B. F. 


An Iowa friend sends this item for Judge Biggle’s 
benefit, but others may use it as it is not patented. 
“T kept a tame crow which regularly visited the 
patch of cabbages, peering into each head until his 
crop was full, or the morning’s crop of worms ex- 
hausted. Result five hundred heads of splendid 
cabbage. 


In answer to question about destroying ant hills 
on a lawn, F. T. tried this plan with success. He 
says, **I mixed arsenic with twice its bulk of pow- 
dered sugar and put it on pieces of slate in the top 
of the hills, and covered them with inverted flower 
pots, covering the hole in the pot so nothing else 
could getin. Inafew days I uncovered the hills 
and not a living ant was to be seen, and now the 
grass is growing finely. Of course care should be 
used in having the poison around.” 


The birds are the farmer’s best friends. An ob- 
server of their habits once watched two titmice 
feeding their young. In one day they flew back 
and forth with worms in their mouths to their nest 
four hundred and seventy-five times. Heestimated 
that in one season that pair must have destroyed 
15,000 caterpillars. The destruction of birds nieans 
the multiplication of insects that consume our 
crops. The toll they take from the crops is a small 
matter in comparison. 


Ifevery farmer would cut down the burdocks, 
docks, nettles, thistles, mullein stalks, and pig- 
weed beside the road next to hisown land,wouldn’t 
the landscape be improved, at least to a farmer’s 
eyes? It is probable that next year he would not 
have as many weeds to hoe from the corn and pota- 
toes on the other side of the fence. 


WANTED TO KNOW. 

How to cultivate spotted-leaf Callas. 

Where is the Harris’ lily kept for sale. 

How to pickle and to preserve watermelons, 

How to effectually rid a house of Buffalo moths. 

How to can peas. F. C. 

How torid a house of fleas, W. N.S. 

Why moss grows on pear trees that look thrifty, and 
bear well. 

What wi!l keep lime from scaling off walls. Mine was 
applied warm, and not too thick. 

How to pickle muskmelons and green tomatoes, and 
make good cabbage pickle. BEGINNER. 

Is Ladies’ Repository published now, and if so, where ? 
ALBERT LEIGHTON, North Leverett, Frank. Co., Mass, 

How to extract the oil of sassafras, whether by distila- 
tion, or burning. G. B. on 

How to stain my kitchen floor. 


E.S. ¢ 
Would it not show foot prints less if painted a ight 
color, say drab, or buff ?—[Ep.]} 


Is the use of sugar necessary in canning fruit, or will 
it keep as well without if rightly prepared. W. E. 

Yes, it will keep. We never put any sugar in our 
canned fruit.—[ED.] 





MARKET RECORD, 

This record is intended rather for future than present 
reference as showing the course of the markets from month 
Hereafter it will be referred to 
with curiosity and perhaps with profit. 


to month and year to year. 
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HONEST GOODS) . THAT’S ALL. 


JUST PRICES 5 
How is it that Wanamaker & Brown 
have permanent work for 59 cutters and 
trimmers (and want more), whilst other 
stores are reducing their force ? 

How is it that crowds and crowds of 
customers throng our salesrooms whilst 
other stores are not busy ? 

How is that customers will take their 
turns to be waited on when other stores 
are not busy ? 

How is it that mothers come from every 
part of the city with their boys for our 
Boys’ Clothing when other stores are not 
busy ? 

How is it that our sales are increasing 
every day? 

HONEST GOODS) 

JUST PRICES a) 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak HALL, 
S. E. Cor. SixtTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Send for samples of Ready-made Clothing. 


mM DRYERS 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. Send for Circular. 
(160 aie re Pictures with Pretty FINGER RING, 
ame CA 


THAT’S ALL. 











ZIMMERMAN M’FG CO., BURLINGTON, IOWA 
cents, | New Fancy Shaped H Hides 


orn 12 tor 15 cents. esand 
to Agents, cts. IVY CARD CO., CLINTONVI CONN. ° 
Hidden Name, 4c. Cards and Scrap Fie tures, 16 Fecler~ 
Games, Star Puzzle, Prize Puzzle, Great Yankee Puzzle, Game 
orfeit, Game of Fortune, 25 creda Maree one yn 
and Agent’s Outfit, 10¢, TUTTLE BROS., North Haron, 
This Bing. Free with 100 Hidden 
Name &c, Cards and Scrap Pictures, 
Parlor Games, Embroidery Patterns, 
Ink Recipes, Coo! rete How to get Rich, with 
valuable samples, ail for 10¢. 
Five packs and Knife or Hand~- 
kerchief, 50c. Samples 5c, CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Coan.» 
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“FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 


And checkered field and grassy plain 

Hum with their summer songs again, 

A requiem to the day’s decline, 

Whose setting sunbeams coolly shine 

As welcome to day’s feeble powers, 

As falling dews to thirsty flowers. 
CLAIRE, 








The best fly-net for farm horses is not a net buta 
white cotton sheet strapped on over the harness. 


Cut Canada thistles off even with the ground, 
put salt on the crowns and turn in the stock. Salt 
them as often asthey putinan appearance. Try it. 


Even the loud-smelling skunk is said to be a friend 
in disguise, destroying large numbers of bugs and 
grubs. It may beso, but he is pretty badly disguised. 


The work may be very pressing just now, but for 
your wife’s sake smooth the wrinkles from your 
brow and putona pleasant countenance when you 
go to meals. 


The young man who spends all he makes the first 
year he begins life on his own account, will be apt 
to continue in the same line all his life, and never 
accumulate any property. 


If your fields are overrun with wild morning 
glories, turn in the hogs. They will make short 
work of the pest. Does anybody know a better 
method of getting rid of them? 


Put the hay in the barn before the sun has burned 
all the moisture out of it and shut the doors up 
tight instead of keeping them wide open todry out 
the hay. Contrary to the general opinion hay cured 
in this way will be sweeter and more free from 
mould than that cured in an open barn. 

It is the sunlight on the leaves that ripens* fruit 
and not the sunlight shining on the fruit itself. 
The crude sap from the roots must go up toand 
through the leaves and be acted upon there by the 
sun’s rays before it is fit to nourish and ripen the 
fruit. The leaves are the lungs of a plant. Don’t 
strip the leaves off of vines or vegetables, 


Your very excellent paper recommends the pro- 
tection of insectivorous birds. So dothe Rural and 
Agriculturist, and then highly recommend the 
keeping of ever so many cats. I think we could be 
more successful in fighting rats and mice than in- 
sects, at least the cats should be confined during 
spring and summer. 


Owen Sound, Can. C. J. LISTER. 


To help out the fodder, sow the common millet as 
soon as you can get the ground in order. Millet 
delights in a warm, mellow and somewhat sandy 
soil. Work the manure in shallow; sow a bushel 
of seed; harrow with a fine tooth harrow and roll. 
The crop will be in bloom and ready to harvest, in 
favorable seasons, about 60 or 70 days from time of 
sowing. 


I would advise anyone using asolution of Carbolic 
acid to make the solution with boiling water and 
be careful that there is no free acid in the solution 
when ready to use, which can easily be seen as the 
free acid will settle to the bottom and look like 
particles of grease or oil as they would appear on 
the surface of warm water. Free carbolic acid acts 
as a violent caustic. Continued, violent agitation 
in boiling water will dissolve it. I see so many 
articles advising its use that I am moved to write 
you this. D. B. McLAIN, Melville, Dakota. 


I think your correspondent who speaks of raising 
carp in pure water must speak theoretically. It 
cannot be done. It is the habit of carp to root 
around on the bottom and stir up the mud, and un- 
less the pond is very large and the fish very few in 
number, they will make a mud-hole of their pond. 
The only good that can be said of carp is that they 
are great growers. I have raised them for several 
years. I amean to raise bass instead of carp. Bass 
will leave the water pure and they are beautiful to 
look at, and they are good to eat. 

—_ J. H. CREIGHTON. 

Will you please reply through your valuable 
paper, the best published, what the trouble may be 
with agrape vine several years old, a Delaware, 
which blossoms every year, but never has yet 
fruited. THERON HAYWARD, Keene, N. H. 

Mr. G. W. Campbell, Delaware, O., who knows 
pretty much everything worth knowing about 
Delaware grape vines writes in reply to the above: 
“Mr. Hayward ‘has evidently been the victim of 
misplaeed confidence in some godless tree peddler 
who has sold him a wild and sterile seedling with 
male, or staminate blossoms, and with no Delaware 
about it, except, perhaps, the label. A true Dela- 
ware vine never acts in that way, or never has, in 


my experience with it, of thirty-five years. 
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he will find that the trouble with his vine is itis not 
a ‘ Delaware.’ ” 

My Aunt's garden is almost one entire ant-hill, 
inhabited by the black ant. The garden is under 


good cultivation, and would be one of the most pro- | 
| ductive were it not for these little depredators. 


Have used salt, boiling water, soap-suds, &c., but 
have not succeeded in destroying or driving them 
away. Any information from youor your subscri- 
bers would be thankfully received. 

Hagerstown, Md. JAMES E. 8S, PRYOR. 

Edwin Walters, Hickman, Kas., kindly answers 
the above quite fully. 
ants when not too numerous are useful in the gar- 
den and orchard, destroying great numbers of the 
larve of other insects. They can be driven away 
by offending their senses of touchand smell. This 
may be done by placing a streak of chalk and sul- 


phur, equal parts around a bed. To dropa pieceof | 


gum assafcetida or a little coal tar in their nests 
will do good. Tansy leaves, bruised and placed 
about their hills is very offensive to them. The 
natural food of black ants is (a) the flesh and eggs 
of other insects, (b) animal remains not decayed or 


salted and (c) bruised or punctured fruit. Anything | 


that will lessen their food supply willhelp to reduce 
their number. 

We suggest that the garden have a thorough 
cleaning out in the autumn, that all weeds and 
rubbish be burned and that for two years, at least, 
only commercial manures be applied. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe t is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best, 


— ——______» 














Lifts 20 to 50 tons. 
—) DAVIS STUMP PULLER Worked by two _ men. 
r Five sizes. Price, $35 to 
70. Stands on runners. 
irculars Free. Address 


H. L. BENNETT, 
Westeryille, Ohio. 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


Safety Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever Horse 
Powers, Threshin achines, Straw Preserving Threshers. 
Disc and Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle nyt orse Rakes, 
Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain Seeders 
Corn Planters, Plows, Plow Sulkies, Hay Presses, &c., &. 

Established 1830. Send for illustrated Catalogue. . 

WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y. 
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az ITS LEADING MERITS ARE -@ 
That it will not scratch your ground. Needs no ad- 
justment, but will rake clean on all surfaces. Will 
not scatter at the ends. Will form a windrow in 
money @ green quate. Is easily held down while at 
work, It has the simplest, most durable, as well 
as convenient dumping device of any rake in the field. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGR’L TOOL CO. 


BOX 600, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


frome BEES OR HONEY 
IF YOU are in any ; 
way interested in 

i i d . SAMPLE COPY of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
















with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 



















| i books and journals, and ns ~ Fo ad 
the 8 ev 

to Bee Cul Nothing patented. imply send od 

address, written ,to A. I. . Medina, Ohio. 


I think 


He says in substance that | 





{| 
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Send for prices 
and Illustrated Catalogue of 


CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING Co. 


FENCES 


PRETTIEST, 
MOST 
DURABLE. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


Any one can make it at home and clear 
$10 to $25 perday. Full particulars with 
testimonials. Illustrated Catalogue Free, 








_ STANDARD MFG.CO.Cincinnati,O, 


RICHMOND 





" Patented Nov. 24, 1885, 
Surpasses all other wt+e and picket fence machines, 


for making strong and durable fences in the field, 
that nostock will break down. On rough, hilly 
ground, it keeps pickets perpendicular which no 
other machine will do without constant adjustment. 
It is easy to handle, uses any kind of pickets, = 

price. 


oy size of wire. rite for circular and 
AYNE AGRICULTURAL CO,, Richmond, Ind. 








SHDGSwick. 
STEEL WIRE FENCE 
ha 













reseseseses 
metetetete 







Is the best general purpose wire fencein use. It 
{sa strong net-work without barbs. Don’t 
injure stock. It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep and 
oultry, as well as horses and cattle. The best 
ence for Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Rail- 
roads. Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots and Cemetenies. Covered with rust- 
— paint, or made of gecvanines wire, as pre- 
erred. It will lasta life-time. Itis better than 
boards or barbed wire in every respect. The 
Sedgwick Gates made of wrought-iron pipe and 
steel wire, defy all competition in lightness, neat- 
ness, strength and durability. We make the best, 
cheapest and easiest working all-fron automatic 
or self-opening gate, and the neatest cheap 
fron fences now made. The best Wire 
Stretchers, Cutting Pliersand Post Augers. 
oo and particulars ask Hardware Dealers, 
or address, mentioning pape: 


SEDGWICK BROS. Richmond, Ind. 
300 Market St. Philadelohia, Pas 




































SAS ARATE NEGRO TE REDEEMED IS AIELLO 


$2 


BAUGH & SONS, 









THE BRADLEY 
TWO WHEELER. 
PERRY’S PATENT: 





The only Two Wheeler that is abso- 
lutely free from Horse Motion Send 
Gm mannacturer” BRADLEY & 
CO., Syracuse. N. Y., oF fe Sa 
ew York, 32 So. Market St., Boston. _ 




















HOW TO RAISE \ 


LARGE GROPS OF WHEAT 


How TO 


PREVENT WINTER KILLING 


Send your name and address, and we will mail you 
our Illustrated Pamphlet of 28 pages FREE. 


THE SEED DRILL REGULATOR CO. 


LEMONT, CENTRE CoO., PA. 
Mention this paper. 


PHOSPHATE laa: 


T ANIMAL BONE MANURE 
Mascon axas, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





a fit 
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‘* Where are you going?” said 
his fond mother to Johnny. 
“Going in swimming, mother.” 
“Going in swimming ! why you 
silly boy you'll get yourself wring- 
ing wet in such a shower as this ; 
wait till the rain is over.” 


A gentleman of color—a painter. 
It’s the littles that tell—especially the little broth- 
ers and sisters. 
~When he had unlocked the horns of two fighting 
goats the boy said he had “‘ unbuttin’ed ’em.” 
At this season, when an arm of the sea encircles 
a neck of land, you may look out for (fishing) smacks. 


It is said that female dentists are gaining ground 
in this country. We suppose they do it just like the 
farmers—by pulling stumps. 


8. 8. Teacher—‘‘Jennie, do you know what a mir- 
acle is? Jennie—Yes’m. Ma says if you don’t 
marry our new parson it will be a miracle.” 

Little maiden (who is spending the afternoon with 
her aunt, }—‘‘Auntie, mother said I must not ask you 
for anything to eat, but I’m awful hungry.” 





Young wife—Won’t you try some of my home- 
made bread, dear? He—I have tried and I'll try 
again, but it’s a very trying situation to be placed in.” 


Thieves entered a fashionable summer resort hotel 
the other night and stole $1500 from a guest. The 
landlord feels real bad about it, as he would have 
had it himself in two or three days. 


Teacher to boy in grammar class ‘‘ John, correct 
the following sentence: It are very cold.” John, 
as he wipes the perspiration from his forehead, with 
his shirt-sleeve, ‘* It are mighty hot.” 


After a recent shower a telegraph operator sent a 
dispatch stating that 36 lives had just been destroyed 
by lightning. He explained it by saying that four 
cats on the fence back of the office had been struck 
and killed. 


An Ohio farmer claims that he once raised a field 
of buckwheat so big that he couldn’t cut it, and 
therefore, he simply turned his horses in and tramp- 
ed out the grain, which filled up the entire lot so deep 
that it ran over the third rail of the fence all around. 


‘*Papa, are you in favor of the eight-hour system ?” 

‘Yes, daughter, under certain circumstances. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Because, papa, George has only been staying 
four hours every evening and he told me last night 
that if you favored the new system he needn’t go 
home s0 early.” 


‘* Mother,” said a young wife, ‘‘ would you mind 
cooking the dinner to-day? It would please John, 
I know. He complains so much of the new gir] that 
I shall discharge her the moment I can get another.” 
Certainly,” replied the old lady, cordially. At 
dinner John said to his wife: ‘‘ Mary, the new girl 
seems to be getting worse and worse.” 


It is consoling to know that all sorts of people can 


. find lodging nowadays at mountain and seaside re- 


sorts. A landlady advertises that she has ‘a fine, 
airy, well-furnished bedroom for a gentleman twelve 
feet square”; another has ‘‘a cheap and desirable 
suit of rooms for a respectable family in good repair;” 
another has “‘a hall bedroom for a single woman 
8 by 12.” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Heebner’s Patent Level-Tread -_ Powers. 


WITH PATENT SPEED 
REGULATOR, 








Heebner’s lmeeeeed Threshin Machine. Fully 
warran le owners of Level-tread Patents. All others 
infringements. Feed Cutter and Crusher. Sold o; m trial; 
guaranteed best or no sale. Send for circular, 

EBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


ELLIS CHAMPION THRESHERS AND CLEANERS 


- "OJIAOACS 





and Level Tread‘Horse Powers. Lightest oe machine 
ever built. No cog wheels. Thresher and Cleaner run by main 
belt only. Fans on end of cylinder. Our patent riddles clean 
the grain perfectly. Our patented Level Tread powers have 
cross-rods under the tread blocks, not between them—the 
safest for horse ever invented; can never get fast on rods. 
Double lever Governor: Perfectly reliable and independent 
of band wheel. Send for (free) Catalogue and te eae 

Ellis Keystone Agr’! Works, Pottstown, Pa., U. 


EMPIRE EMER ASPARATOR 





, Twine Binders, Rakes, 

Hand and 
Power _— SS ME ete. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price List, 8, 8, MESSINGER & SON, Stockertown, Pa. 


THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


STANDARD wine MILL 


We also manufacture Mowers, Reap 
Field Rollers, Plows, Feed ‘Cutter and Crusher, 
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17 Sizes, 1 to 40 Horse aia adopted by the U. 8. 


Government and tat Te Fee 
Alcs the Cetcbented I F seit; EX L Stalk Out. 
en I xi. & eller, ao Tey ying Fools, ab me and Iron 
Dor Untaloges and Ohi List 


v. S. Wind Engine & anetes Co., Batavia, TIL 


MAGHINERY 
eae US 








P. oO. Box | eth 


9 PMPROVED b ROOT BEER. 
25 cents. oaeee § allions of a 


HIRES ing ee pe sore by all drug- 












When you ‘crite toan advertiser be sure aoe tell him that you 
read his lord in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the | best. 

















ioe FARMS, Rothe fommunity, 15 miles oi Wash- 
TAT Hing, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 
AR i Stacie 
AS > RIO ALTH AND MILD 
E. C. LINDSEY ETRE Norfolk, Va 
Practical Canvassers of experience ‘and 
WANTE ability, to establish mcies in eve 
Qoant Ba Ay MODERN FAMIL 
AN & HYGIENIO GUIDE; 
Ray ie epared for eee ee Sy apy use, b: 
sment noted Medical & Sanitarians. This 
approached A ‘completeness, a ane 
volume fas illustrations and practical value. $1,000 
a year oe re le men who —— Smee ane ore ready 
E & CO. Publishers, 617 Sansom 8t., Phila., Pa 
Velvet Jewel Casket. 
A DIES } tess emt A a Ech yy ook wry Note and get a 
| beaut ewel Casket containing 25 
St SOOT. NAUGATUCKE, CONN, 





gists, or pe - mail on receipt of 25 c 
OC. E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware f— , Philadelphia, Pa. 





Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and wi 
Clothes than any other in the World. 
any man to luce 8 
Every Machine Warran 
and Satisfaction Guaran' 
tub like thakcan be Mabe of ms 
ub like a 

galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 

wanted. 





tory. Our ages 
to month. 
Sample to oe ‘Also our 








mt aabier* saris ~ ENCINES. 
Upright and Horizontal. 


3 to 10 Horse-Powder. 


Over 3,000 in Suc- 


cessful Operation. 
TLLOTPATY 44 PA aie 


JAS. “LEFFEL & C0. . 


- SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
EASTERN OFPICE: 110 LiserRty STREET, New Yorx. 


ADAMS =°WIND MILLS 








H petn Sone y SeeLLene 








AN jaAnausl = fi BELT OR GEARED 
©) POWER GORN SHELLERS, 
UNEXCELED _ ALL SIZES & STYLES 
Rw of Horse Powers. 
EO 2S IRON PumPS 
YEARS «COCR HaRvesTER ‘TRUCKS 


CORN STALK CUTTER 
ADAMS CORN CULTIVATORS 
MARSEILLES MFG CO. 
\ MARSEILLES, ILL. 





CEDAR FALL8, !owa. 


- BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of —— inter- 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and ull of 
“laughter and tears,” it sells at sight to all. To it a added 

the Life and Death of yt Go h, by Rev. LYMAN A 
BOTT. 2000 Agents Wan en and Women. otto 
oe in a 1 no hindrance as We 
hte. bd for circulars to 





a D D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. ins 
Corsets. Pt me to those be- 


Gt WANTED ¢:5 for OR. scoTT’s 
coming agents. No risk, ane oes sales. 
- Address 


tiful Electric 
Territory ort satisfaction guaranteed 





DR.SCOTT,842 Broadway | St..N.Y- 
DOLLARS each for New and 
Perfect SEWING MACHINES. 
Warranted five years. Sent on trial ifde- 
sired, Buy direct and save $15 to $35. 




























he; with 1000 testimonials from every sta’ 
GEO. PAYNE & CO., 47 3rd Ave. Chicago, iil, 
KE CARDS for 1886, 8 cents. 
YSTONE CARD CO., North Branford, Conn. _ 
£9 Q eaten Fir "NAME and Satin 3 
aA "s Album for 1 
tig Sauasineateat aioe 
Goop wore AND 
LE rahe Lyd ty hs LA 
LOAN N RCO. a” 
Weate Denton Dealers. io Georme Bt. Cincinnati, O. 
a0 LEG orders rane (rand wey Eal R 
di: 2, and 8 Cc imate 
Obtain scsai LLMAWN & OO., Auburn, N. ¥._ 
Blastic Truss Oo., 822 and 8% B’way, cor. 12th St., N. 
72 ooee. vy i2 Hidden Name and Two Birthday 


ns given as premiums. Write for FREE a 
140 5 SORAE PICTURES and a Book of Samples of NEW 
eee eee 
Golden Floral Cards, and this 18k, Belid 
Scrap Piataes od Van and AT wy bE latest Sam 
ZTS be. 7 5 yPLOrwet AU gw Sa. 
oe MPLOTHENT | trave 
arging P Portraits. 
URED ONLY BY THE IM- 
—> Elastic Truss, worn” 
RUP. URES: night and aay. 
Send for ¢ Groutes. Improv: 
Outfit, &c. 10c. J. B. HUSTED, Nassaa, N 











mes THE KEYSTONE Sa 


OVER 300,000 In IN ACTUAL USE 






KEYSTONE \ WRINGERS AT LOWEST | WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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"Th eva ry J y = Most Liberal’ Toren 
O D D M E N TTI O N. W. H. JONES, AGENTS WANTED Unequw I'd Facilities. 
(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) THE DEALER IN +Growers of a Full Line of 
per ic rit acnicurTuRaL I~! FRUITS AND ORNAMENTALS. 
Summer day! sultry day! PLEMENTS, SEEDS 
. > ide . 0 the Largest, Oldest_ Established d 
Hotly burns the noontide ray ; AND FERTILIZERS. —— 4 Pg ne bay en vo ab oe ICE 5 Addons 
Gentle drops of summer showers Removed to 2043 and | Geneva NURSERY, W. & T. SI MITH, 
Fall on thirsty trees and flowers ; £04 _. ites Established 1846. _Geneva, N. Y. 
. , a phia ° peeeesens 
On the corn Jie ld rain doth pour, Cheapest and Sainel va- AGENTS": anted b by the Chase Nurseries, 
Ripening grain for winter store. riety. Every conceivable troducers of Rancocas Raspberry. 
a Se s —~ — Growe — full ~~ Be ond Meher ay A 
7@ » wateri ~ :) - arness, seeds and ferti Good ning for Honest, Energetic Men. 
Please give the watering troughs close atten izers. It is a curiosity,and The Gentian easily learned. Full instructions crea. 
tion this hot weather. of great interest to every Address, R. G. CHASE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
i ; utilitarian to see the es- 
thing. We shall endeavor see it work this “ag , si “ ett oe ert 
wants. I am in commnanion ion with all the 
reason, rae da f ¢ «f8vx STRAWBERRIES, 


The way to ventilate a cellar in summer is to 
keep the windows open at night, and closed in 
the day time. 

If it is necessary to lay sod during the dry 
weather, cover with about half an inch of fine 
light soil when finished. 

It is hardly practicable to file the cultivator 
teeth, but it. will pay to have them dressed up 
frequently by the blacksmith. 

Your paper is worth twice as much as any 
other paper twice its size ; we could not do with- 
out it. B. THORNHILL, Pomeroy, Ill. 

We wouldn’t take a gold dollar for the rein 
holder we have on our buggy dash, if we couldn’t 
get another just like it. It is Brewster's Patent, 
advertised in this number. 


To kill sprouts around stumps, do all your | 


sprouting in June and August and let them 
alone the rest of the year. I know whereof I 
speak. - Wa. H. NELSON, 
Do any of the readers of the F. J. know if 
mulberry makes a good post for fencing? I 
have some and am anxious to learn if suitable 
for fencing. __ CHARLES W. IDELL. 


Here isa right good notice from an old sub- 
scriber: “Weare paying from $1.00 to $3.00 for 
farming papers, and we do not derive one-half 
as much benefit from them as we do from your 
spicy little sheet. Our stock has increased in 
value 100 per cent. since we commenced reading 
your paper.” ms T. M. G, 


When we get that experimental farm we shall get 
a “Handy Wagon,” mude by Bradley & Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y. Itis a tip-top affair, and surpris- 
ingly cheap and re- om 
markably well made- = y | 4 

r y AS m JANDY y> 
It has steel azles, the ae Wes > ~~ 
springs are of the best Si, VPS KA 
quality and temper, the a\S Zi 
wheels are made for 
wear, the painting is of the best, and the body hangs 
so low that itis “handy” to get into. One horse 
handles it readily though it is strong enough to carry 
four, and itis a comfort to ride in it either for one, 
two, three or four persons. We consider that we are 
doing our readers @ service by calling attention to 
this excellent vehicle. The price is considerably 
under a hundred dollars. 


' ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 

ur readers are served with the best. 
























The Only machine that received an award on both c 
er and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 

nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals riven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers, and is the 
miy Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
+4 Caited States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. ¢y Address 
MINAP?D HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 


VICTORIES 
G31VN043N 











OUR 







POT 
Crown 











ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST OF 


8S. (Always Special Bargains in Stock). 
¢®- Will supply “ALL GOODS advertined tn this paper. 


J. J DYER: Commission Merchant in Poultry, 
Eggs & Country Produce in General. Con- 
signments solicited. Nos 327 & 329 No. Water St., Phila. 


ZINC COLLAR PAD. ,, 7.2000. sm 

Shave been used. The 
most reliable and dur- 
able PAD for sore- 
neck horses or mules, 
Weather or wear has 
no effect on their cura- 
tive properties. Our 
new loops with straps 
makes them self-adjust- 
We solicit a trial. For sale by all Saddlery 


pero Ack our harness-maker for them. 
Be I LAR PAD CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


THE EUREKA 


Awarded FIRST Pre. 
mium and Gold Med. 
alat World’s Fair, New 
Orleans,over 12 leadin 
Wind Mills. The EU. 
KEKA, after a trial 
lasting 4 mos. Was pro. 
nounced the best over 
all and ey, stands 
° at the head of all competitors. Sizes, 10 
to 18 ft diameter of wheel. either for 
Pumping or Power Mills. Perfect in all 
parts and warranted. Estimates on £o- 
Plication. Also Mfrs. of the Adams 
rect Draft Bara Floor Horse Power. 
Live Agents Wanted, Address Mfrs., 
WOODWARD, Kalamazoo, 


HERCULES — 
WIND ENGINE. 


.. Before you ate send on , Gepesiption 
prices o 


BEST WIND MILL 


ever invented. It is the most 
duradte, most ornamental, 

most powerful, strongest, 
steadiest, —— is not lia- 
ble wreck 




















Buy the Best. 
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has automatic 

Fd, = L- placed in cupola 

of barn or spre, and is the 
ONLY RE TABLE GEARED 
MILL for driving machinery. The 
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TA HAY-RICKER. 


AND 2 WHEELED RAKES 











$60] 










> Me Bratley 
N erate 


This mower cuts a 6 ft" 
swath, and is handled as 
aye by team and driver 
“yy mowers cutting 

t 4 ft. Not ~ 5 fs a 
bar attached to 
oy pe ary wen + ay but 


made from 

P mee gp insuring 

epoca! be raft, durabil- 

4 and great cutting 

wer. tge Drive 

heels, ae A toned 
Changeable 8 

R a th a wer in the ing Cutter 

ar,and the Ay 8 made mower in the market. 

Guaranteed free side draft. Circulars free. 


' BRADLEY & & CO, Syracuse,N.Y, | 





































CABBAGE, CELERY, »»= 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


For July and August Planting is now ready, and will be mailed free to all who apply. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO.,"*is3i2"" 


We will have our usual fine supply ready about July 15th 
Catalogue containing correct descriptions of the best Old 
and New varie w ith cultural directions, mailed 

. > 


E 
“Mount Hope Nurseries. Rochester, N. Y. 







noe Seo ROR ES PY RETHRUM, 
URNIP §S EEDS,’ CABBAGE and 

TOOLS AND IMPI LEMENTS. | tn 
HENRY A. DREER,* Ta sheninns Sty thle Pa. 


SEN 


TEN MILLION 
CABBAGE PLANTS 


From Tillinghast’s Puget Sound Seeds ! 


I have Five Acres vovered with the handsomest plants I 
ever grew, which I shall — at $1. 50 per 10) Also 
have agents in nearly every State, & will poe | address. of par- 
ties who - ma »ply you most directly, free on application. 
ISAAC F LINGHAST,La Plume,Lack.Co.Pa 


Faleviow Nurseries. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. ~ 


ay ing and Jumbo Strawberries. Rancocas 
amiDiehee a werrys 3 Ford’s Late White, vonn, Haas, 
and Roser Peach. Keiff Le Conte and Lawson Pear. 
200 ACRES IN NURSERY, CATALOGUE FREE. 


Cc. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


__SuccEessor TO JOHN _PEREINS. 


Seed Wheat 


And How to Grow It, or Thirty 
Years in the Wheat Field. 
Giving the origin, history and description of the different va- 
rieties of wheat, the best and most popular modes of cultiva- 
tion, with samples of five of the most hardy and pro- 
ductive kinds now grown in thiscounty. All sent on receipt of 


or money. Address SAMUEL WILSON, Becwess rs! 
WIRE anclRON FENCING.5 C! 
<r HOOSIERS 


AUTOMATIC 











LAFAYETT 
OLAKE 


BARBEE WIRE &IRON WORKS. 
asl Cre TINGS. CHAIRS, SEITE 


END FOR Or Ur-Vmele Jf 








. Pp R INC POTATO 

~ DIGGER. 

TH THE BEST 5 eae 4 - i "The tated. 
machine out, ufactur- 


in 
ae ir sat oor fe — ote FORA AGENTS aS WANTED 
, Oneida Co., X. 


ye ENCLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


worl Byes ed and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 

LD — 100 Instructors, 2005 Students last year. Thor- 

wi ORO ion! in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 

Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 

= te itallan La Lan unnes. English Branches, Gymnasti cs, 

Tuition, $5 to $20; board and room rah Steam pA op =m 
Erectrie Lig he ttt 75 per term 

tember 9, os 7 a For Tiuetrated Ton bae ott with CLT ine mation, 

address, E. Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass. 


EE, Dir., “? 
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